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UN HEALTH ‘TOURS 


WHAT ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS? 


For those fortunate enough 
to enjoy them they mean a 
happy transition from the chill 
darkness of the Northern 
Winter to the warm radiance 
of the Southern Summer—in 
cther words, a voyage from 
Europe to South Africa, at 
specially reduced fares, from 
November, 1932, to Feb- 
ruary, 1933—12,000 miles 
of ocean travel at an inclusive 


fare of £30 to £90. 


WHAT ARE THE 
MERITS OF SUN 
HEALTH TOURS? 


Firstly, the restful and ex- 
hilarating delights of the 
voyage to and from South 
Africa. Secondly, the re- 
cuperative qualities in the 
temperate sunshine of South 
Africa, its sun-ripened fruits, 
its flowers, its clear open 
spaces, its indefinable charm 
and its power to provide a 
completely rejuvenating 
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AND THE FINAL 
RECOMMENDATION 
OF THESE TOURS? 


They fulfil the needs of to- 
day—travel, knowledge of 
people and affairs abroad, 
new interests inducing new 
healthiness of body and, above 
all, new vigour of mind to 
meet the growing spirit of 
recovery. 


WHERE ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS 
ARRANGED ? 


At the Offices of all the 
leading Tourist, Travel and 
Shipping Agencies, or by per- 
sonal interview, letter or 
telephone call through the 
official source of information 
on South African Travel— 
The Director, South African 
Government Travel Bureau, 
73, Strand, London, W.C.2 
(phone, Temple Bar 4488). 


Send for the free programme, 
“Sun Health Tours— 
Series S.” 
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WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.”’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 











Street, BC.2. 


To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


- LOBITO BAY 
in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA, 


eee 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America, 





If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THE YOUNG DISRAELI AND HIS ADVENTURES IN 

JOURNALISM By George Paston 
A WOMAN’S INVASION OF A FAMOUS PUBLIC SCHOOL 

AND HOW MEN ENDURED IT By D. P.M. 
THE STOLEN GENERAL: A SHORT STORY By Francis Beeding 
A PERSIAN FISHING EXPEDITION By Robert Clive 
THE FORECASTLE RECOLLECTIONS OF ‘JACK NASTYFACE’ | 
By D. P. Capper 
By ‘ Hafren’ 
E. L. Grant Watson 
I 


GROGWAS GHOST: A SHORT STORY 
SPIDERS By 
LETTERS FROM AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION. 
By R. N. Carew Hunt 
THE WALK. VERSE By A. R, Ubsdell 
ON RIDING BY NIGHT By Margaret Ashworth 
CONCERNING *"JAMES'—AND A SEQUEL. A SHORT STORY 
By ‘Sherec’ 
By Sir John Marriott 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF FUROPE 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 110 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED | 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 | 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
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ere: 
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God, 
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GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL “ADV 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrREsIDENT—Tue Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Danret F, Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a séparate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 

-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholegical research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 0 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 

















“ Thz Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year’ period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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The Moravian and 


The Wesleyan Churches 


John Wesley had no hesitation in attributing his conversion, under 
| God, to Peter Bohler—pioneer Moravian Missionary. Therefore 
in the providence of God there is a strong and vital link between 
| the great Wesleyan Church 
and the Moravian Church. 


Moravian Missionaries have 
been choosers, for two cen- 
turies, of the hardest tasks 
in earth’s darkest places, 
among the most degraded 
and backward races, and 
carry on their self-denying 
labours from 


350 Mission Stations 


in fourteen different 
countries. Funds are greatly 
needed for the maintenance 
of the existing work and for 
the entering of many open 
doors. 








Contributions, muck needed, 
will be gratefully acknowledged 
by CHARLES HOBDAY, 
Esq., Chairman and Honorary 
Secretary. 





Native Girls 
70a BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


— Association in Aid of 
| Moravian Missions 





(President: SIR CHARLES OWEN, C.B.) 


“ADVANCE GUARD ”—History of 200 years’ Moravian Mission 
Work, price 1/3 post free. 
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and not 
only British 
- - but best 


THE “ECLIPSE”? GUARANTEE 





If, after using an ‘Eclipse’ Blade you 
are not entirely satisfied, return the 
complete packet of blades direct to the 
makers and your money will be refunded 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Steel 


Works, SHerrig.p, 11 
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the Wolsey people 
have got at poor Matilda! 


No self-respecting sheep is safe. Let 1t once be observed 
that her fleece is really first-rate, and away it may go 
at any moment to the Wolsey mills—without so much 
as by-your-leave! And for nearly two hundred years 
this taking of the best wool from the best flocks has 
been going on, enabling Wolsey to offer you today the 
perfect answer to the question of underwear. 

In design, in softness, in quality, Wolsey is excellent. 
It is also surprisingly inexpensive, and you will be glad 
indeed when you see the new winter styles and the 


moderate prices thereof. See them in the shops. 


PANTS FROM 7/11 © VESTS FROM 7/11 
Ley, 


WOLSEY 


UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco — any (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


—_ the Since things of life |" 


Supe craftsmanship 
working on exquisite 
Virginia leaf has 
produced in Players 
N‘3.a cigarette which 
satisfies the most 
exacting smoker. 


CUAL | 


SPI28 











By Appointment 

Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 

and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 

Only Carr's can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 

of its own. 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 

more than a hundred years ! 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Agents: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 








CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS 


CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS 





MADE ONLY BY] 








CARL'S 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND © 
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NEW IYPE 


on and after 


MONDAY OCTOBER 3 








PTT IT 


PAL 


From October 3, Che ao 






Roan eg Cimes will appear printed 
throughout in a new type specially designed for easy reading. The change 
will be made with the approval of the most eminent medical opinion. The 
type which is now displaced has long been a model for newspapers throughout 
the world, but in response to the need, under modern conditions, of relieving 
the eye of all possible strain, a new standard of clearness and _ legibility 
will be set up. 


On Monday also THE TIMES returns to an older and 
simplec form for its main heading. The Gothic title 
which a little more than 100 years ago supplanted 
the original Roman heading of THE TIMES and 
became, accidentally, the commonplace heading for all 
newspapers, has been dropped. The straightforward 
style, now reinstated, is typical of the great gain in 
clearness of print which ka; been achieved on every 
page. The simplicity of the whole title-piece has been 
served by the re-establishment of the Royal coat of arms 
as THE TIMES presented it in the last decade of the 





18th century. It is reproduced at the beginning of this 
announcement. 

To its many distinctive features THE TIMES thus adds 
its heading. It is as a heading should be, immediately 
recognizable and it is free from affectation, in accordance 
with tradition, and typographically consistent. 

The new letterpress is the result of years of research and 
experiment by THE TIMES. For the first time a 
newspaper has designed its own printing type. It 
meets the difficulties of reading in trains and cars and 
by artificial light. 








THE TIMES HAS MANY DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Letters to the Editor, Parliamentary Reports, Imperial and Foreign News, Law Reports, .Financial News, 


“Light” Leaders, the Picture Page. 
the Bridge Article, &c. 
National, Complete. 


“ PRINTING THE TIMES ” 


The new type and heading are described, and the 
reasons for the change explained, in a specially 
written booklet, entitled ‘ Printing The ‘Times.” 


An_ illustrated booklet which 
contents and make-up of the paper for those who 
have not yet become regular readers. 


Other regular features include Sport, Society, Travel, the daily Crossword, 
THE TIMES is admittedly the most reliable newspaper—it is Independent, 


“ READING THE TIMES ” 


is a guide to the 


THESE TWO BOOKLETS MAY BE HAD FREE AND POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


TO THE PUBLISHER, 


THE TIMES, 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.4. 


Order Now 
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gramophones and Manufacturer. 
radio sets when 
— 
you can buy E.M.G. hand-made pro- 
ducts at no greater cost? Our shop and N 
: ; 4. No. 148. 
works is rather “tucked away” and — 
out of the usual shopping area. We 
have no dealer anywhere—we make THORNS AND THISTLES 
and sell individually. But we can e ao 
promise you a new experience if you Whether the late ‘“‘ General’? Booth was right | Brorics: | 
will come and listen to Radio or in thinking that the Devil had all the good tunes, The Bs 
° AS . R , Gal 
records. The reproduction you will there is no doubt that many of the best pens have | § a ve 
find difficult to distinguish from the : : oP 
real thing. been at his disposal for many years past. The a, 
more pestilential the doctrine the abler writer it pote 
seems to find to support it, but the tide at Modern 
E.M.G. last is turning and our best thanks are due to a 
: : : Tue THE: 
lH A N D “ M A DE such as Dean Inge, Mr. Austin Hopkinson and ins thes 
Professors Irving Babbitt, Maurice Hutton, and | § porrey: 
GRAMOPHON ES Paul Elmer More, for so ably stating the case for The MM 
41 GRAPE S the Crown. Some of us can remember our grand- cso 
PE TREET fathers, and know something of our great- “The De 
(Behind the Princes Theatre) R - "he Pr 
LONDON. WC. 2 grandfathers, and are not easily to be persuaded Fae y 
. vOIC 
Mein 4 a siete that they treated their men more brutally than we The Sv 
c cp 10nC: en 4 ar 4/160, . > 
? of our generation do. If we can pay our employees : oi 
eee : Pree Sophis 
: ; a higher wages for shorter hours it is largely due to Te (e 
Makers also of Record Storing the legacy they left us. They achieved in their Stan 
Cabmets, to match any style of ; ; : a Tae Mor 
furniture, for any required day and generation what ill becomes us, their heirs, . ae 
number of records. Send for to sneer at. They worked their men hard, but set | F pooxs: 
details of our patent system of the pace themselves. This City of Belfast came Theolo 
storage. Keeps records flat and : shed her : yg Sir Ke 
presents them vertically, in existence y working long hours at low wages, One W 
and it is not easy to see how Belfast as an industrial Queen 
city could have come into existence otherwise, ~~ 
Belfast is an industrial island in an agricultural sea, The PI 
everything in the way of raw material, steel for the ir 
shipyards, flax for the linen trade, and coal for the Ameri 
furnaces, has to be imported, and the finished goods | f Fictiox 
have to be ferried to Liverpool to reach the foreign- oe a 
. . e f ADIC 
going steamer. Only sweating on the part of master | f >, “es 
and man could have overcome these difficulties. —— 
If the Trade Unions believe that it were better | — Eprro 
that Belfast and suchlike places had never been | § ! hee 
2 annum, 7 
born, or that being born were better dead, well and registered 
All the good, but we are inclined to think that when we pian 
were told that the poor we have always with us it Contribua 
was not so much a reproach as a plain statement addressec 
of biological fact. The poor evidently were ‘ with —— 
us ” two thousand years ago: they are with us now, 
and we believe will be with us tili the end of the 
bd “Th ¢ 39 world, in order that man will not settle down into 
in é opectator that hideous nightmare of the beehive that the HE 
; Socialists picture for us. The blind receive their t 
Any new book that you may wish to on lepers are cleansed, and the poor —_ ae hed 
read, whether advertised or reviewed what ? The Gospel preached to them ? Only that? tn 
in ‘“‘ The Spectator ’’ or in any other Well perhaps it might turn out to be of more lasting new ay 
publication, may be obtained quickly value to them than promising them earthly Utopias Sir Jot 
through any Bookshop or Railway that are to come this year ? next year? sometime ?— | B secrets 
Station Bookstall of W. H. Smith & “er “i 
; never. for Sir 
Son. Express Book Service for books i 
not in stock. -_——- o 
Walter 
W. H. SMITH & SON Mt oe ae 
advanc 
. s Belfast, Ireland. : 
Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers : Bookbinders medica 
1250 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger agricul 
HEAD OFFICE: Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice Sir Gor 
A Be: SEG ae, eee eee Cordial, for more than half a century. would 
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News of the Week 


HE Prime Minister has shown commendable prompti- 
tude in filling the Cabinet vacancies, though as 

he had known of the impending resignations for close 
on three weeks he had ample time for reflection. The 
hew appointments will be pretty generally approved. 
Sir John Gilmour is not likely to make as good a Home 
Secretary as his predecessor, but then few men would, 
for Sir Herbert Samuel has both experience and native 
genius to qualify him as an administrator. Major 
Walter Elliot, promoted from the Financial Secretaryship 
of the Treasury to the Ministry of Agriculture, gets the 
advancement he well deserves. Though trained as a 
medical man he has in fact a considerable knowledge of 
agriculture, mainly, it is true, north of the Border. 
Sir Godfrey Collins, with his unflagging zeal for economy, 
would have dropped well into the place left vacant 
by Major Elliot at the Treasury, but his past record 
fully entitles him to the Cabinet rank he secures as 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS Secretary for Scotland. Sir Archibald Sinclair, though 
—* Tinted Miniskien |, g ool re i ih — new to administrative work when he went to the Scottish 
Mr. Gandhi's Achievement .. a a . .. 389 Office, has set a high standard of administrative efficiency 
ay mn fr esig rg ogo died is Sonica po for his predecessor to live up to. Two other personal 
‘The Futuro of Milk (A. P. McDougall) 392  Yeferences are called for. Mr. MacDonald will find it 
Str th Td Leendert Cees eg sad) po hard to discover as good = Secretary for Mines as Mr. 
Return of the Native (James Aston) _. 395 Foot, and Lord Lothian will be still harder to replace at 
Tye THEATRE : “Miracle at Verdun” (Derek Veusiliogt) 396 the India Office. The Under-Secretary, wrapped up 
Arr: Ludwig and ane hme: Blunt) .. + -» 397 as he is in the Indian problem, which he took up first 
a Wale Gece pid po as member of the Round Table Conference, then as 
Cocsrry Lire (Sir W. Beach Thomas) satan" tes .. 393 Under-Secretary and finally as chairman of the Franchise 
LETTERS = - bab aaa Committee, might res easonably have felt it his first duty 
The Death Dealing Wanderer (The Tar! of Cotinam) -, 399 to stay where he was. The fact that he did not may 
Gold Valuation (Sir Graham Bower) 400 well be regarded by "hie colleagues in resignation as a 
™. Ph a Maen Eee sa N. Grattan-Doy Z ‘an notable vindication of their action. 
Sophistry and Statesmanship (Nowell Smith) ; 401 * * ** * 
i (G. St. Orde Browne, W. H. Daw: 30n, ai The Franco-German Tension 
Tus Mopern Home: The — Street Building Contre (G. M. Herr von Papen’s new declaration on disarmament— 
Boumphrey) .. . .. . = -. 403 though there is little satisfaction in having to say so— 
ge ae he wa stands scrutiny better than either the British Foreign 
Sir Kenelm Digby tas nae (Rose Macaulay) 404 Office statement or M. Herriot’s spee ch at Gramat last 
sting eed Taine tess Exeter) = Sunday. Half the French Prime Minister’s remarks, 
Autobiographies ( Arthur W augh) .. re = ** 419 asso often happens, were obviously for home consumption 
The Physic aa ot Boeke fi ag ores Ae “ . = and the other half meant to be read abroad. M. Herriot 
Travellers (E velyn Waugh) ae a Ki "* 479 Was far more unequivocal than Sir John Simon in his 
The Oxford History of Music (J. B. Trend) ee .» 416 recognition of the moral duty of the Allies to disarm. 
sage pipny her als aisha ares peo He made the most of France’s heavy reductions in 
/Fivance: Autumn Prospects (Arthur W. Kiddy) .. "" 496 length of military service and of personnel, which is 
A Rapio Review (C. Henry Warren).. eg oe .. viii reasonable enough up to a point, though Herr von Papen 
Tae “Spectator” Crossword No. 1 os vs viii was justified in rejoining that the French army has 


simply been reorganized and mechanized, not reduced 
The upshot of it all is that France wants 


in strength. 
Given security 


peace beyond all things—except security. 
in the form in which she conceives it, a settlement with 
Germany can be achieved to-morrow. But it must 
be security based on the organization of peace as contem- 
plated from the first (according to M. Herriot, and he 
‘annot be gainsaid) by the League of Nations Covenant. 


* * x # 
The German Chancellor's case is simpler. “ The 
question,” he observes with effective terseness, “ is 


the fulfilment of the disarmament promise of the other 
Powers,” and he states categorically, as he has stated 
repeatedly before, that there is no question of German 
** We do not,” he affirms, “* demand special 
rights for ourselves, but merely the same treatment 
as all other States.’’ Is it still impossible to build any 
bridge between the Quai d’Orsay and the Wilhelmstrasse ? 
Quite impossible, certainly, if M. Herriot has forgotten 
all about Locarno. What better security can France 
ask for than the guarantee of her frontiers by Great 
Britain and Italy? The anrswer, no doubt, is that 
France wants a guarantee against being involved in 
war by some trouble on Germany’s eastern frontier. 
Herr von Papen might well think about that. The 
suspicion is rife in France, and existent elsewhere, that 
Germany’s policy is to force the revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles point by point—first reparations, then 
armaments, then fronticrs and finally, perhaps, colonies, 


rearmament. 
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Some undertaking that would pledge President Hinden- 
burg and Herr von Papen, as decisively as Dr. Stresemann 
was pledged, to seek no rectification of the eastern frontiers 
by war would make the path of a French Prime Minister 
genuinely seeking disarmament far easier. But with 
such an undertaking or without it the question France 
has perpetually on her lips will have to be answered, 
and by our Government as well as others. Do we accept 
the League Covenant with reservations, or in its full 
implications ? 


* * 


The League and Its Critics 

Why the League of Nations Assembly should have 
withheld its usual courtesies from Mr. de Valera and 
listened in profound silence to the speech in which he 
declared the Assembly open is by no means obvious, 
for the published reports of the Irish delegate’s address 
show it to have been marked by plenty of sound sense 
and a wise preference for facing realities rather than 
magnifying small successes and glossing over failures, 
Not by any means everything is well with the League, 
not from any fault in its machinery but because the 
Governments which compose it show too little readiness 
to make it the central and the sole agent for international 
co-operation in every form. From that point of view 
the decision taken on Tuesday to hold the World Inter- 
national Conference at Geneva was a sound one. Geneva 
is the right place for all such gatherings. As for the 
play the critics have made of the fact that only 64 per 
cent. of the League subscriptions for 1932 have so far 
come to hand, it would be interesting to know what 
percentage of income tax in this country is paid three 
months before the final date, and how often this or any 
other government is able to report a saving of 13 per 
cent. on its estimates—as the League Secretariat has 
done. As The Times well put it in an admirable leading 
article on Wednesday, “ the chief danger to the Geneva 
institution comes from those who do not go to Geneva.” 

* * * * 

Waiting for Lord Lytton 

The Manchurian situation can hardly be discussed 
with profit on the eve of the publication of the Lytton 
Report. The secrets of the contents of the document 
have been well kept, but there seems little doubt that 
the facts it brings to light will be gravely damaging to 
the Japanese case. If that is so other governments 
besides that at Tokyo will hail with some relief the six 
weeks’ postponement of the discussion on the report 
accorded by the League Council at the instance of Japan. 
But it is well to face one fundamental fact here and 
now. So far as the Lytton Report does convict Japan 
of actions inconsistent with her treaty obligations it 
gives China a just title to the full support of all States 
members of the League of Nations. That may involve 
adopting towards Japan an attitude most of us would 
very much prefer not to adopt, and in some quarters 
self-interest will be adduced as a reason for not adopting 
it. Self-interest in itself is not a motive that will bear 
much inspection when pledged undertakings like those 
of the League Covenant are in question, but even on 
that material ground it is worth considering whether 
on a long view the goodwill of 65 million Japanese is 
better worth cultivating than the goodwill of 400 million 
Chinese. The attitude of the United States on this issue 
is not in doubt. That country has led more than once 
when we have hesitated. It may have been right to 
hesitate then. We may be right to hesitate when the 
next question to be decided arises. But let us be very 
certain about that. There is much more satisfaction 
in lining up with America if we can than against her, 


x * 


elt 
The Cotton Dispute 

The terms on which the cotton weavers’ strike }, 
ended are all the more satisfactory because they 4, 
with the larger questions at issue and not merely yt, 
minor matters such as the reinstatement of Strikex 
The joint conference of manufacturers and Weaver 
with Mr. Leggett, of the Ministry of Labour, jp the 
chair, has gone to the root of the matter by restoriny 
the old county agreement and providing new machinen 
—a conciliation committee with an independent chyi. 
man—to make the agreement effective. Most of t, 
troubles of the last few months have been due to {iy 
anarchy that followed the employers’ denunciation ¢ 
the county agreement. They now see their mista 
The parties, when once brought into friendly contact, 
have found it relatively easy to settle the wages redy. 
tion at about Is. 83d. in the £ on actual carnings, anj 
to bring the long controversy about the working of mop 
looms per weaver very near to a conclusion. The py. 
instatement of strikers is left largely dependent on tl 
goodwill and good sense of individual employers, by 
these qualities should not be lacking when all concemg 
want to restart the mills at the earliest possible moment, 
The spinners are still negotiating with their employer, 
but the outlook in Lancashire is perceptibly brighte 
than it has been for many months. 

* * * * 


The Copenhagen Exhibition 
The Prince of Wales, in opening the British Tra 


Exhibition at Copenhagen last Saturday, said “t 


what we must all feel, when he thanked the Danes fy 
their enterprise and their courtesy. It is rare indec 
for a foreign nation to organize a large exhibition ¢ 
our products entirely on its own initiative, as Denmar 
has done in this case, and we shall be culpably neglectii! 
of our own interests if we do not make the fullest w 
of so great an opportunity for increasing our exper 
trade with the cultured Scandinavian peoples. 4s 
an example of the careful work of the organizers, it shoul 
be noted that every item in the fine exhibit of Englisi 
industrial art was specially chosen by a Danish exper, 
Herr 8. E. Rasmussen, with an eye not merely to it 
intrinsic merit, but also to its appeal to Danish taste. 
A counterfeit of an old English village has been erectel 
in the exhibition to give local colour. Five hundrl 
English firms are represented at the stalls, and ver 
substantial orders are being booked.  Mereove, 
the Danish public is flocking in its thousands to tl: 


show. Tlie Danish organizers have already done the: 
part. It only remains for British manufacturers to ¢ 
theirs. Their indifference and inadaptability have it 


many such chances slip in the past. 
* * 

Unorganised Milk 
The milk war is averted, and the consumer can ret 
easy till next year’s milk war begins to threaten. The 
farmers get part of what they wanted—I4s. per !! 
gallons, instead of the 14s. 4d. asked for and the 13:. %. 
offered—but such grievance as there was regarding tle 
25 per cent. of supplies which gets only the manufactur 
price (about 5d. a gallon) remains. The settlement 5 
likely to be generally accepted, but wrangling betwee 
producers and distributors continues in various districts 
The business has concentrated attention 
the Miik Reorganization Commission whose report » 
expected shortly. Under the Agricultural Marketi 
Act any steps up to full State control (devolvei 
no doubt on some sort of public utility corporatio) 
of production and distribution can be recommende 
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it would be a bold commission that would go that length 
with an industry in which the small producer (who is 


they fy often his own distributor) figures so largely, but it can 
rely ig hardly stop short of creating some kind of price-fixing 
strike machinery—Which is likely in the end to benefit the 
Weaver farmer more than the distributor, for the latter has 
ir, in th heen in much the strongest negotiating position so far. 
restoringyy Jf that happens next year’s milk-war may not materialize 
nachiner| atfer all. * * ¢ 
ent chai sir Eric Drummond’s Successor 
St of thf The acceptance by the League of Nations Council of 
i€ to the Sir Eric Drummond’s resignation of his position as 
‘lation Secretary-General means that the League, and conse- 
Mistake quently the world, will have to reconcile itself to a loss 
Contac the magnitude of which can be fully appreciated only 
€s redu.f by those with some intimate knowledge of the work 
Ings, anf sir Eric has done for the League for the past thirteen 
3 Of mor years and the place he has made himself in the field of 
The ref jnternational co-operation. There will be other oppor- 
t on thf tunities of developing that theme—the resignation does 
vers, buf not take effect for several months yet—but the question 
Oncemel—® of a successor is urgent. Various names have been 
ae mentioned and all the signs are that, as so commonly 
Aployer, happens, the choice will fall on a comparatively colourless 
brightef candidate just because he has never done anything 


particular to arouse anyone’s opposition. That is a 
totally inadequate title to election. There was never 
amoment when the League of Nations stood in greater 
need of guidance at once firm, bold and tactful. The 


Ps: world is none too full of men endowed with the requisite 
anes frp (alities, but it should be scoured till one is found so gifted. 
- indecip 2t may be hoped that our own Government will be no 
ition cif Patty to a deliberate choice of the second-best, 
enmari . . r 
lect The Canadian Railways 
lest as It the Canadian Government gives effect to the report 
exper of its Railway Commission, the Dominion should not 
s. Sop Merely save money on the National Railway, but free 
choi itself from an insidious form of political corruption. 
Englis The Commission found that, while both the Canadian 
exper, Pacific and the Canadian National systems had suffered 
ty jf ftom bad trade, excessive competition, over-hasty develop- 
, tasf Ment and inelastic wages and conditions of labour, the 
coal State-owned railway had fared worse than its rival, 
undef Wing to political and community pressure on the 
1 verge Management. Heavy losses have been incurred be "ause 
veil the railway had _ to provide unremunerative services 
to tee °° please influential politicians or their friends. The 
= Canadian taxpayer has had to meet the bill for these 
to d illicit favours, of which the party in power has naturally 
a, F heen tempted to take advantage. The Commission 
recommends that the Canadian National should be 
taken out of politics and put under the control of 
a Board of three trustees, who are to be free from 
political interference. If Mr. Bennett is rightly credited 
nre— with the intention to legislate in this sense, he will do 
Thef well for his country. Australian experience has shown 
er LE conclusively that the management of State-owned 
33.9.8 railways by non-political commissioners is practicable, 
ig th provided the right men are chosen. 


turing * * * x 


nt § A Distressed Area 
tweell Sir Hilton Young, the Minister of Health, has been 
tric§ visiting the distressed area in South Wales and _ has 


o 


n given his impressions of the visit to The Times. It is, 
rt 4B of course, a district that depends on the heavy industries 


‘etig§ —coal, iron and steel—and it is suffering acutely because 
olveif these industries have felt the very worst of the depression. 
tion) Sir Hilton Young naturally spoke -of new industries 
idee which might be started, if employers and workmen 





were to show enterprise in providing and seeking work. 
But the difficulty is that in a highly industrialized area 
like South Wales the rates are very heavy, and the 
workmen, or many of them, are specialists and not very 
adaptable. It is well known that. most of the new 
industries begun of late years have been established in 
places, especially in the Home Counties or in agricultural 
centres like Rugby, where factories were unknown, 
but where communications were good and the rates low. 
From many points of view it would have been well 
if the region between West London and Slough had been 
left in its eighteenth-century peace and if the many 
thriving factories there could have been set up in areas 
like South Wales, South Lancashire or the Black 
Country. It is satisfactory that the Government should 
have agreed to support, on a £ for £ basis up to £10,000, 
the admirable work initiated by the Society of Friends 
for the provision of allotments, mainly in South Wales. 
* * x * 

Prisoners and Their Work 

The committee the Home Secretary has appointed 
to consider the problem of employment in prisons will 
find plenty of employment for itself. Obviously prisoners 
ought to work. Nowhere indeed is unemployment so 
distasteful to the unemployed themselves as in the 
average convict prison. Without work their life 
would be insupportable. But as things are two-thirds 
of the work done—apart from what is necessary for 
the upkeep of the prison establishment itself and the 
service of the prison community—is almost of necessity 
useless, for a convict must not compete directly or 
indirectly with the trade unionist outside, and he must 
not produce goods for export. He can turn out com- 
modities, like mailbags, for Government use, but the 
demand for them is strictly limited. The problem 
need not be given up as insoluble, but it will unques- 
tionably need a lot of solving. We shall return to it 
at an early date. 

* * * 

Cardigan 

It was a foregone conclusion that the Liberal scat 
for Cardiganshire would be held in last week’s by-election. 
But the figures are of interest : 


D. Owen Evans (Lib.).. ee ee ee 13,437 
Col. Fitzwilliams (Conserv.) .. ae aa 8,866 
tev. D. M. Jones (Labour) .. oe ‘ae 5,295 
Lib. majority ee 4,571 


Last autumn Mr. Hopkin Morris, standing as a Liberal 
against a Labour man, polled 20,113 votes. This time 
Liberals and Conservatives together polled 22,303, 
so that a good many must have abstained at the Gencral 
Election. On the other hand, the Labour vote has fallen 
by a thousand, in contrast to its increase in some other 
places, like Wednesbury. However, Cardiganshire is a 
remote and exceptional constituency. Both Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George congratulated the victor— 
a portent, perhaps, of Liberal reunion ? 
* * * « 

Next Week’s “Spectator” 

In next weck’s issue of the Spectator Major Francis 
Yeats-Brown, continuing his series of articles on Russia, 
will write on “ Leningrad”; Mr. John Buchan, M.P., 
will traverse the views expressed this week by Lord 
Birkenhead on Modern Youth; and Sir Arthur Salter 
will discuss the bearing on the world economic situation 
of the Ottawa agreements. Other contributors wil] 
include Edward Thompson, Edmund Blunden 
Arthur Waugh. A new feature, “A Radio Review,” 
appears for the first time in this issue, together with the 
first Spectator crossword puzzle. 


and 
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The Liberal Ministers 


HATEVER may be thought of the decision of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and his resigning colleagues, no 
one can complain that it has been taken precipitately or 


for lack of lavish counsel sought and unsought. But a 
good deal else can be said against it, and has been. The 


capital charge against the resigning Ministers is, of course, 
that they have broken the unity of the National Govern- 
ment. That is manifestly true. Though Liberalism may 
still be represented inside the Cabinet by Mr. Runciman 
and Sir John Simon, and Labour by Lord Sankey and 
Mr. Thomas as well as the Prime Minister, no one will 
pretend that the face of the Government is not changed by 
the withdrawal of Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair and Lord Snowden. Neither will anyone suggest 
for a moment that the tasks the Government had before 
it when it took shape last autumn are finished. They are 
far from finished. Unemployment, so far from showing 
any reduction, shows an alarming increase. The World 
Economic Conference impends. The problem of dis- 
armament is more acute than ever since the issue of 
Germany’s veiled ultimatum. And to all who have eyes 
to see, coming developments in connexion with the Far 
Eastern dispute will throw on this country the responsi- 
bility for decisions which may well affect the whole future 
of international co-operation. 

It is at this juncture in the affairs of all nations, and of 
this nation in particular, that the Liberal Ministers are 
leaving the Cabinet, because they consider they must 
dissociate themselves from the Ottawa decisions more 
openly and unequivocally than they could do under the 
agreement-to-differ compact, free though that leaves them 
to speak and vote against any step they disapprove of in 
the sphere of tariffs. Are they resigning because the 
Ottawa discussions have resulted in Imperial Preference 
agreements ? But the Ottawa Conference itself has been 
in prospect ever since the Imperial Conference of 1930, 
and nothing was more certain. when the Liberals agreed to 
differ last January, than that the National Government 
would send its delegates to Ottawa pledged to secure 
Imperial Preference in the best terms they could. They 
have secured it. They have obtained from two of the 
highest-tariff countries in the world, Australia and 
Canada, remissions that are hailed as bringing substantial 
benefit to the British manufacturer. And it is in spite 
of this that the dissentient Liberals persist in their resolve 
to leave the Cabinet and sacrifice thereby all the influence 
they might exercise on the shaping of national policy 
on such matters as unemployment, disarmament and 
world economics. 

These are grave considerations, and it will take a great 
deal to outweigh them. What the Liberal Ministers have 
to say for their own action is not known as these lines are 
being written. But some at least of the factors in their 
decision are plain enough to any instructed watcher of the 
political skies. What general influence Sir Herbert and 
his colleagues may have been able to exert in the Cabinet 
only they and the rest of the Cabinet know. It may or 
may not have been such as to make their withdrawal a 
matter of consequence. What this country does in fact 
secure from Canada and Australia in compensation for the 
food taxes it agrees to impose on its citizens—that, 
again, Sir Herbert and his colleagues know and we do not. 
If in their judgement the loss is substantially greater than 
the gain, as it well may be, that would naturally go some 
way to determine their action. On both these points the 
retiring Ministers can at present be the only competent 
Is it true, moreover, that the Ottawa accords 
are no more than the logical outcome of the policy from 


judges. 


which the Liberals agreed to differ? What Was iy 
question then was a 10 per cent. tariff, and even that yas 
admittedly experimental. Sir Herbert Samuel—eyep jt 
he had been less categorical than Mr. Runcima 
(who is apparently to remain in the Cabine) 
in his opposition to taxes on food—might reasonably 
protest that neither he nor anyone else then contemplated 
a day when a British Government would in all solemnity 
declare in a public document that.“ it is essential to take 
whatever steps may, be feasible to raise the wholes 
prices of frozen meat in the United Kingdom market,’ 
the meat, that is, on which the industrial popula. 
tion of the country exclusively depends, so far as it ey 
afford meat at all. The Liberals again might not . 
reasonably consider that the Ottawa pledges whereby the 
British Government undertakes not to reduce the 10 per 
cent. ad valorem duty on various categories of foreign 
goods “ except with the consent of His Majesty’s Gover. 
ment in Canada,” or in Australia, as the case may be, 
subjected the Parliament at Westminster to the Parlia. 
ments at Ottawa and Canberra in a way never dreamed of 
at the time the agreement-to-differ compromise was 
concluded. They may or may not have recalled the 
denunciation by the whole Conservative Party of Mr, 
William Graham's attempt to conclude an agreement 
preventing the raising of tariffs for a period of two years, 
and have considered that it could hardly be less legitimate 
for them to range themselves as resolutely against an 
agreement preventing the lowering of tariffs for a space of 
five years and thus gravely compromising any tarifi F 
negotiations with foreign countries. 

These and like considerations can hardly have been 
absent from the minds of the Liberal Ministers unless 
a sudden and inexplicable obfuscation has descended 
on them. Their decision to leave the Cabinct has obviously F 
not been taken without prolonged deliberation. — The 
arguments against that course were weighty and had tof 
be balanced against the arguments for it. For ourselves f 
knowing no kind of party affiliation, and concerned only > 
to take the broadest view of the national interest, wf 
are not prepared to dissent from the course the Liberal 
Ministers have taken. They have remained in two sue 
cessive National Governments for over a year. They have} 
co-operated valuably and harmoniously in great achieve 
ments like the September and April budgets, the Lausanne > 
Conference and the Conversion operation. 
they have virtually stood aside (for in plain fact: the 
agreement-to-differ pact very largely stultified them| 
while principles they believed in as firmly as any Pr 
tectionist believes in his were stamped on by the Cabine Ff 
of which they formed part. On unemployment, which 
to-day has reached a record level, it can only be sailf 
that if their co-operation achieved nothing better thai 
this its withdrawal can do little harm. On disarmamen! 
they should be able to do more from outside to force sont} 
definite policy in the Government than they have showf 
any signs of being able to do from inside. But the dominat! 
consideration is the prospect of this Government runnin 
its appointed course for another four years with 1 
effective Opposition to act as watchdog in the House @ 
Commons, and then dissolving into its constituent part 
with no conceivable alternative administration excep! 
a Labour Party condemned already in the public ev 
by its lamentable ineffectiveness in the House. A voc 
Conservatism and a vocal Liberalism are both necessat! 








to the State, and Labour, with its largely section® 


interests, does not take the place of the latter. Th 
pendulum: will swing inevitably. Protection may wel 
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 agecme 
make more enemies in practice than it ever did in theory. 
ie . . . 

The Conservative Party 1s losing votes heavily at. by- 
elections and will lose more. Under those conditions 
Liberals of the type of Sir Herbert Samuel, having given 
the National Government their support from within the 
Cabinet through the most critical period of its existence 
and the country’s fortunes, are in our view fully justified 
in holding that they can now minister best to the prestige 


Mr. Gandhi’s 


HE drama of Yeravda Jail, which ended in the late 
afternoon of September 26th with the ceremonial 
close of Mr. Gandhi’s fast, was a spectacle which could 
occur in India alone. It is unimaginable in connexion 
with any public man other than the Mahatma; and 
it would be utterly impossible within any governing 
system save that of Britain. Six days earlier Mr. Gandhi 
had begun his “fast unto death.” Nominally he was 
protesting against certain proposals of the British 
Yovernment for the solution of a problem by which all 
the Indian leaders had been completely and confessedly 
beaten. Actually he was offering the extreme sacrifice 
for the purpose of compelling the privileged castes of 
Hinduism to face, at long last, the hideous fact of 
Untouchability. It belongs to the continuous irony of 
this extraordinary man’s career that he should make 
this crowning manoeuvre as a defiance of alien authority, 
in the full knowledge that the British Government had 
almost nothing to do with the vital issue. That issue 
concerns the great Hindu community alone; and 
Mr. Gandhi, who reveals at times a startling sureness 
of Indian understanding, undoubtedly realized that the 
position of the Depressed Classes in the new Constitution 
afforded him an opportunity for that decisive challenge 
of caste Hinduism which sooner or later would have to 
be made and pressed home. 


The tactics of the fast unto death were, on any reason- 
able view, deplorable. The British Government has 
done its utmost to avoid dictating to the contending 
communities. Again and again it has been besought 
from India to propose or impose a scheme, since it was 
plain that without a communal settlement there could 
be no Constitution. Mr. Gandhi himself, by his curious 
intransigence at the Round Table Conference, had 
intensified the difficulty. He had declined to co-operate 
with the Indian Liberals. He refused to make any 
concessions to Dr. Ambedkar, the most active repre- 
sentative of the Depressed Classes. Hence the minorities 
were stimulated to combine against the National Congress, 
and a decision by the Government became unavoid- 
able. This being so, the fast had the appearance of 
amanoeuvre fantastically unrelated to the Government’s 
action and attitude. But as the days passed it became 
manifest that Mr. Gandhi had succeeded in his deeper 
purpose. The Government fell into the background. 
The Congress leaders saw that the Gandhi principle had 
to be endorsed. The heads of Hindu orthodoxy dared 
not let the Mahatma die. The leaders of the Depressed 
Classes realized that their hour had struck. And for 
Mr. Gandhi himself the agreement is a triumph. It 
means that during the precarious remainder of his life 
he is the incontestable leader of the Indian people. 


The Poona agreement is not a simple pact of principle 
between the cast» Hindus and the Depressed Classes, 
but a treaty comprising details of settlement. It 
contains precise figures of representation and a statement 
of electoral method. The Government’s proposals of 


of Parliament and serve the country’s ultimate interests 
most effectively by supporting the Government in its 
general policy as private members, reserving to themselves 
the right of frank and unfettered criticism on points 
where they think that policy mistaken. That they went 
into the Cabinet a year ago does not prove that they are 
wrong to come out of it now, or vice versd. They may 
quite well be right in both decisions. 


Achievement 


August 4th contemplated separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes, on the model of those established for 
the Moslems and other statutory minorities. The present 
agreement embodies the alternative of full minority 
protection by seats reserved for the Depressed Classes 
in the Legislatures. In the eight major provinces they 
make a total of 148, with quotas ranging from 30 in 
Madras and Bengal to no more than 8 in the Punjab— 
these figures being an instructive indication of the geo- 
graphical distribution of Untouchability—and the De- 
pressed Classes are to select their own candidates through 
primary elections. 

It would not be easy to overstate the significance to 
India of the Poona agreement. It marks an epoch in 
the evolution of the world’s most ancient, most elaborate 


and most rigid social system, a system which has 
maintained almost unaltered its unparalleled curse 
imposed on one-fifth of the Hindu multitudes. The 


Government’s response was commendably prompt, and 
admirable in form. It expressed unqualified satisfaction 
at the agreement reached in Poona; explained that the 
British Cabinet had throughout been concerned simply 
to provide adequately for representation of the Depressed 
Classes in the new legislatures ; and made quite justifiable 
reservations regarding two or three proposals which in 
fact dealt with matters outside the scope of the award. 
Mr. Gandhi accepted the decision without hesitation and 
ended his fast. 

The result is remarkable, and at the present crisis of 
India it must be regarded highly encouraging. 
Questions of great moment, of course, remain to be 
determined. The caste people have made a surrender 
of their immemorial privileges: to what extent shall 
we see this concession reflected in the social usages of 
Hinduism—in the temples, the schools, the use of roads 
and wells? The agreement is a striking vindication 
of the method of non-violence ; how far will it help the 
Gandhi Party to influence the desperate terrorists of 
Bengal? And, finally, the agreement has cleared the 
air of India: how far, and in what way, can the new 
temper and feeling be turned to account in making a 


new basis for conciliation and co-operation ? 


as 


This last question cannot be answered categorically. 
As things stand in India it is essential to feel the way 
carefully, giving full weight (though never excessive 
weight) to the judgment of the men on the spot. The 
hope that Mr. Gandhi may now be willing to call off 
civil disobedience and that the Government may feel 
able in return to amnesty some or all of the men and 
women now in prison for non-violent offences frames 
itself spontaneously. Nothing would herald the coming 
conference in London more auspiciously. However that 
may be, the Government’s business to-day is, as it has 
‘always been, to push steadily forward with the task of 
making the reform scheme a reality. Of no problem 
is it more true than of the Indian that solvitur—or solvetur 
—ambulando, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HEN in this column last weck I took the risk of at any rate. It is no use telling me the paper will be as 
good as ever. I know better. And the sacrilege is symp. 
tomatic. When Printing House Square discards its Gothie 
title for Roman no one can count throne or altar Safe, 
For me it is the beginning of Bolshevism. The Ting 
will be appointing a correspondent at Moscow next, 


planting an island of assertion in the surging sea 
of speculation by expressing my firm belief that the 
resignation of the Liberal Ministers was.“ not merely 
as good as settled, but settled,” I was not speaking 
at random. It has now been stated definitely that 
the decision to resign was taken on September 8th. 
But the secret was astonishingly well kept, as the crop 
of confident newspaper assertions that there would be 
no resignations bears witness—and that in spite of the 
fact that the resigning Ministers had taken quite a 
number of their colleagues in former Liberal Governments 
into their confidence, or at any rate discussed the matter 
with them so frankly as to leave their own decision in 
no doubt. Future developments will be singularly 
interesting. There is no question that the Liberal 
Ministers do intend in all sincerity to give the Govern- 
ment general support from below the gangway, but 
they have their own convictions and I predict some 
plain speaking about disarmament as well as about 
tariffs at a pretty early date. That, incidentally, would 
do a lot to pull Liberals in the country together. Per- 
sonally, I believe a Liberal tide is flowing—for the 
moment at any rate—for the silent voter who decides 
elections wants something to turn to other than Labour 
when he gets tired of the Conservatives. But Liberalism 
has missed the tide often enough in history, and I make 


no long-date prophecies. 
* * * * 


In one respect at any rate the Life of Lord Oxford, to be 
published in a week or two now, will shed new light on a 
character exposed so long and so conspicuously to the 
public gaze that it might be imagined that nothing of 
consequence could remain undisclosed. But Asquith, 
far more than most men, had 


“two soul-sides, 
One to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loved her,” 


and the letters written by the future Prime Minister to 
Miss Tennant will, Iam told by those who have read them, 
rank among the great love-letters of all literature. At 
any rate, very competent judges put them high above the 
Brownings’. Many will appear in the new biography, 
but a few, I believe, were held by those with whom the 
decision lies to be too intimate for publication. The 
whole of that Asquith is new to the multitude. 
* * * * 

The invasion of Carlton House Terrace (for 4 Carlton 
Gardens is, in fact, the end house of the terrace) by com- 
merce is one of those enormities which would be incredible 
if they did not happen to be true. Not, of course, that 
there is anything derogatory about commerce. But 
there is a place for everything, and nothing can persuade 
me that out of all London the late Lord Balfour’s house 
({ remember particularly a lunch there to discuss 
memories of Woodrow Wilson) is the one ideal site for 
a paint and varnish manufacturer’s business. For- 
tunately, Lord Curzon’s statue opposite No. 3 looks 
fixedly straight ahead, and the horror of the Marquess’s 
contemplation of the monstrosity to his right will be 
spared us. What makes the matter worse is that the 
Jand is Crown property, and it is the Crown (in its 
impersonal land-owning capacity) which has let the thing 
happen. The answer, no doubt, is that the house has 
been vacant since Lord Balfour died, and money is money. 

x cS x x 

I sometimes fancy I am not a Conservative, but when 
i see an announcement like The Times’ warning of its 
impending change of type I know I am—in such matters 


* * * * 


Sn , 
—<—, 


Mr. E. F. Wise, I suppose, is the leading spirit in th 
Socialist League, which is to burgeon into life on Sunday. 
If it gathers in, as it no doubt will, the maleconteni 
who seceded from the I.L.P. because they objected ty 
the I.L.P.’s secession from the Labour Party, it yi 
pretty definitely overshadow Mr. Maxton and the faithfy| 
who remain with him in the original fold. The Socialis 
Leaguers are no doubt right in thinking they can exereig 
more influence inside the Labour Party than outside it, 
and they have wisely decided not to try and run theiy 
own candidates at elections, a privilege which could not 
be denied the I.L.P., since it came into the field before the 


Labour Party itself, but would certainly 


to any new body. Amalgamated as it will be, or already 
is, with Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s Society for Socialist Inquiry 
and Propaganda, commonly known as Zip, the Socialist 
League will steadily administer to the Labour Party 
ginger from within, till it has taught it to say “ Socialism 


in our time ” quite fluently. 
* * * * 


Before the Union of Methodism fades from the news 
I should like to note two points of no small importance. 
The first concerns the hope of union in Nonconformity. The 
Methodist achievement is an important event, but the task 
itself was relatively easy. It was a matter of practical 


management. There was no doctrinal 


path. But this cannot be said of the work still to be 
done among the Free Churches. Between Baptists and 


Congregationalists, for example, there 


of doctrine and church practice, and between the unit 
self-government of both bodies and the Methodist Chureh 
there is a great question of constitutional authority, 


I am not surprised therefore to find 


prevalent feeling that the striking Methodist succes 
may throw into higher relief the difficulty of a unified 
Free Church—in spite of what has been done in Canada, 
The second point is socio-historical. Everybody knows 
J. R. Green’s exposition of the place of Methodism in 
the English tradition, and many will recall how Lecky, 
at the end of a full and fascinating chapter, argues that 
the Methodist movement was the strongest bulwark on 
our side of the Channel against the French Revolution. 
History may repeat itself. The union of Metholism 
‘is calculated to strengthen rather than weaken the 


conservative forces in the Free Churches. 
* * re ro 


I hear of a rather interesting commentary on the 


talk (particularly the Ottawa talk), 


Russian timber. The British soft-wood importers, it 
will be remembered, bought the whole of this year’ 
shipment of Russian timber at a fixed price, with, how- 


ever, the proviso that there should be a 


the figure agreed if the world price should fall below it. 
Such a fall has in fact taken place in some lines of timber, 
and the importers claim that the Russian price should i 
consequence be reduced. The Soviet Government con- 
tests the claim, and the matter has gone to arbitration, 


as provided in the original agreement. 


short, about the so-called dumped timber is not that it is 


too cheap, but too dear, 


not be accorded 


obstacle in the 


are differences 


evidence of 4 


about dumped 


readjustment 0 


The trouble, in 
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Russia As I Saw It 
I.—The Volga Boat 


By F. Years-Brown. 


ULL moon on the Volga. Its track leads down the 
4 glassy river to Samara, an outpost of sixteenth- 
century Muscovy which is to become a grain centre and 
an oil depot under the Five Year Plan. We are in the 
heart of New Russia, and have already passed Kazan, the 
yonderful old capital of the Tatars, and Ulyanovsk, the 
hirthplace of Lenin, without being given an opportunity 
ty visit them. Is this due to bad organization, or from 
par that we shall see how hungry the people are ? 

The moonlight makes a gold spiral, twisting and twisting 
ielow the hills mirrored in the water, but the movement 
is half illusion: it is we who approach our goal. The 
moon keeps her path above the world of proletarians, 
peasants, intellectuals, shock-brigadiers : she overlooks 
with equal mien the comrades in the Kremlin and the 
nomads on the steppes. 

To-day is my birthday, and I must make a preliminary 
personal confession, for this country is so big and baffling 
that no one Should attempt to write of it without explain- 
ing his way of approach. If you are a young Socialist 
you will look on modern Russia with a certain bias: if, 
on the other hand, you are a middle-aged Christian Con- 
servative Englishman who knows only six words of the 
Russian language, you will regard the Soviet experiment 
in quite another fashion. AlJl that an observer such as I 
can fairly report of Soviet Russia is what happens to 
himself, his own impressions and conversations. I daresay 
that this ship, the ‘ Martina,’ and the ‘ Rykov,’ on which [ 
sailed from London to Leningrad, are fairly representative 
of the Russian world : ships are revealing and expressive 
creatures, 

To begin with the ‘ Rykov.”. We—a party of a dozen 
journalists, invited to the U.S.S.R. that we might sce for 
ourselves how matters stood there-—embarked at 10 p.m. 
according to the time-table, and found our cabins guarded 
by a sullen stewardess. Rumour alleged that she was 
the chief of the ship’s soviet, and that the crew had dis- 
sagreed with the allotment of cabins made by the tourist 
agency on shore. Whatever the truth, we none of us 
reached our beds until after 1 a.m., by which time, after 
incomprehensible between unknown = indi- 
viduals, we had all been regrouped in other quarters. The 
‘Rykoy ’ was due to sail at midnight, but before retiring 
we learned that the crew had just discovered that the 
engine was not in working order. I looked down a hatch- 


discussions 


»way at 2 a.m., and saw gloomy comrades in the bowels 


of the ship smoking cigarettes over a stripped cylinder- 
head, At noon next day we dropped down river with 
the tide. But the engine was not yet right: ‘ Any fool 
can hear that she’s missing,” someone said. Sure enough, 
she broke down again at Greenwich, and again at Graves- 
end, and again in the Kiel Canal, so that we arrived in 
Leningrad thirty-six hours late. Nor was this an excep- 
tional occurrence, for a passenger has informed me that 


on the return journey the ‘Rykov’s’ engines collapsed for 


the usual twenty-four hours. 

Now in the “ Lenin corner ” of the ‘ Rykov,’ where the 
pagod of the proletariat is enshrined in red bunting, there 
isa graph showing that during the last cight months 
this ship has rarely fallen below 5 per cent. of maximum 
clliciency. There is also a statement that Lady Houston 
has offered £100,000 to the British Government “ in order 
to accomplish the encirclement of the U.S.S.R.” 1 make 
ho comment on these items of information : more inter- 
esting is a caricature of the ship’s doctor refusing to give 





more than twenty days’ pay as his freewill offering to the 
Five Year Plan. The crew considers that he should have 
given a whole month’s wages, so they have pilloried him. 
Also there is a poem about the care that should be given 
to a typewriter. But no one has grown lyrical about 
keeping Diesel engines in order. 

Here on the ‘ Martina’ the engines seem to be more or 
less efficient, but we are already a day late. The Re- 
sponsible Worker in charge of the bathroom water supply 
rarely remembers to turn it on. The decks are never 
scrubbed ; indeed, it would be impossible to do so owing 
to the number of passengers living and sleeping on every 
foot of open space as well as in the dining saloon, kitchen, 
passages. Brasswork is unpolished; hawsers are not 
flaked down; litter is lying everywhere. I wash in a 
cracked basin from a leaky tap. Perhaps Iam lucky to 
be able to do so at all, for generally speaking water 


doesn’t run from Russian taps when one wants it. As 
to the sanitary arrangements, they reek to heaven. The 


Soviet Government has liquidated many things, but not 
its lavatories. 

Of course, this is a minor criticism. I would not men- 
tion the details of my personal comfort if they were not 
symptomatic of much else. But they are symptomatic. 
Can a man operate an automatic punch drill, or help to 
build up a great industrial nation, when he cannot re- 
member to pull a plug? It is at least open to doubt. 

I wish that a British working man could stand with 
me on this deck to-night as the ship berths at Samara 
pier. At the quayside, the proletariat crouches amidst its 
enormous bundles of personal property. It is like an 
animal, a powerful, patient animal that knows how to 


wait. Every day it is told by loud speakers, banner 
slogans, wall newspapers, Young Communists, Red 


Guards, that it is the ruler of the country. The bourgeoisie 
is dead! Long live the Responsible Workers! Now see 
the Responsible Workers putting out a gangway. A 
struggle begins for first place on board. The proletariat 
must have its ticket, else it is pushed aside as ruthlessly 
as in less paradisal lands. It fights its way forward, carry- 
ing feather beds, sacks of melons, baskets, boxes, babies 
on its strong back. On the lower deck it is packed and 
pressed down like the black caviare of Astrakhan. We, 
together with the most responsible of the Responsible 
Workers—foremen, engineers, technicians, all the aris- 
tocrats of Communism—look down on the Toiling Masses 
from the first class. There are six classes—two firsts, 
tio seconds, a third, and a fourth. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! Is it for this that a 
million Russians have suffered “ the supreme measure of 
social defence ’’—shooting ? 

The moonlight on the water makes a glory of the Volga, 
and a glory of half the world, perhaps, on this quiet 
evening. No doubt it is shining on the sheep on the 
marshes at Rye. There a blue mist will be lying, and a 
charming little train will be pulling its way to Winchelsea 
under a pennon of white smoke edged with flame: there will 
be no sound in that velvety air but an occasional bleating. 
Here there are cries and curses and a seething of people. 
An old woman blocks the companionway : the bale under 
which she staggers is too big to allow her to pass. A 
policeman is hitting some passengers who have tried to 
climb a barrier. A pregnant woman screams, afraid of 
being crushed in the crowd. 

Wedged between two bollards on the lower deck, a 
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Tatar with his wife and baby are eating their evening 
meal. They have a loaf of black rye-bread, a cucumber, 
and a kettle between them. He is sallow, shaven-pated, 
lithe as a Siberian tiger; she is attractive in the Mon- 
golian manner, and the baby takes after her: its brown 
slant eyes seem sagacious, almost prophetic, as it gazes 
at the ship’s light over its head. One day it may be 
taken to a eréche, and brought up to be a Guépéou 
official, or a Responsible Worker: who knows to what 
heights it may climb on the Socialist ladder?) At present 


ad 


it is living on the capital of its mother. Her left s 
encircles it, holding also the cucumber. With her y; 
she carries lumps of bread to her mouth. The baby a 
the food, tugs at it fiercely, cries, slobbers over its brow, 
skin. The mother gives it her breast, and takes a TAVEN dG 
bite out of the cucumber. Without pause, haste, q 
apparent pleasure, the jaws of the trio continue th, 
steady motions of assimilation. 

The man pours out a glassful of liquid from the ketth 
and gives it to his wife. It is plain hot water, 


The Future of Milk 


By A. P. McDovucaLt. 


MILK war has been narrowly averted. It is a 

matter of national interest that some arrangement 
should be made which will prevent any such danger in 
the future. Milk is the children’s food, and no other 
commodity plays the same part in building up healthy 
and vigorous men and women. 

Within the last fifty years milk production and 
distribution have undergone many changes. Formerly 
we were dependent in our cities on what were called 
“town dairies.” Cows were kept in great stables, as 
many as several hundred together, and the milk was 
sold warm. It was an extravagant and unhealthy system. 
The close confinement and lack of sunshine encouraged 
the spread of tuberculosis and other diseases among the 
cows. All this has been changed since the development 
of transport by rail and motor. 

In no branch of farming has so much advance been 
made in recent years as in milk production. The amount 
and quality of the food are carefully calculated, and 
each cow receives an allowance based on her yield of 
milk. This balanced ration secures increased production 
at lower cost. Milk record societies have been formed 
throughout the country and from them the farmer has 
learned the value of breeding from his best stock, and 
of using sires of deep milking strain. In one case known to 
me, by acting on the evidence obtained from his milk 
records a farmer increased the average yield of his herd 
from 350 to 750 gallons in two years, and it is not now 
unusual for an average yield of 1,000 gallons per lactation 
period to be attained. Our County Council instructors 
are now doing something of even greater value from 
the point of view of the consumer. They are teaching 
farmers and their employees how to produce clean milk, 
and the need for doing so. Farms are visited and demon- 
strations in clean milk production are given. Certificates 
are awarded to those who pass milking tests. Competitions 
are held to test the keeping qualities of milk and _ its 
freedom from germs. Tuberculosis and other diseases 
are gradually being climinated from our herds. Milk 
can now be bought in any of our large cities, not only 
guaranteed pure, but with a further guarantee that it 
has been produced by cows free from tuberculosis. 

The production of milk has become the most important 
branch of our farming. It represents between 25 and 
30 per cent. in value of the total output of our agriculture 
and brings in to the farmers an income of approximately 
£66,000,000. As we import about £60,000,000 worth of 
butter, cheese and milk products, there is obviously 
room for still further expansion, provided it can be made 
to pay. Unfortunately, labour and other costs make 
this very difficult. Butter is produced in Denmark by 
what are called small holders, though I should prefer to 
call them family farmers. Neither statutory hours of 
labour nor statutory wages are known to them, and so 
they can produce butter at a lower cost than we can, 


New Zealand, another great butter-producing county 
has the advantage of an ideal climate, ten months d 
summer and two months, not of winter, but of spring 
conditions. We have to do our best in a climate whic 
gives us five months when the cattle are on the gray 
and seven when they must be fed on prepared foo 
hay and roots. 

The total production of milk, exclusive of milk we 
for calf rearing, is estimated at 1,130,000,000 gallos 
About 27 per cent. is manufactured into butter, cheese, te, 
on the farms. Almost 40 per cent. of the milk sold off th 
farms is still distributed by the producer himself, iy 
villages, small towns, and the suburbs of large citi 


The remainder is handled by large wholesale fimy 


such as United Dairies, which provide the greater portioy 
of the milk consumed in the London area, or by retail 
distributors, who secure their supplies direct from th 
farms. The large wholesale firms control what is generally 
known as surplus milk. It is really milk which is man. 
factured into butter, cheese, chocolate or other mili 
products. This “surplus” represents about 10 pe 
cent. of the total amount of milk produced in Great 
Britain. Small as this percentage is, it plays an importan! 


part in the discussion with regard to the price which thf 


farmer is to receive. In the liquid milk market theres 
no foreign competition, and the producer benefits 
accordingly. That portion of his milk which is used fo 


manufacturing is in competition with the whole worllf 
For liquid milk the 
producer received in 1931-32 a net price of 11.674. pef 
This represented 75 per cent. of the output if 
those who supplied such firms as United Dairies. Th 
other 25 per cent. was paid for at the rate of 5d. pe— 


and his price is adversely affected. 
gallon. 
gallon, and the total quantity was subject to a collectio 
charge of anything from 3d. to 3d. per gallon. 


average net price which the farmer received was therefor 
anything from 94d. to 94d. per gallon. The 


gallon net for liquid milk, which the producer receives 


with the 2s. 1d. which the consumer pays. Surely 
there is something wrong with an organization whichf 
incurs a cost of distribution greater than the cost of 


production. It should be obvious even to those who 
are not conversant with the actual practice of pr 


duction and distribution that, granted equal efliciencyh 


in production and distribution, the latter should be 
incomparably less costly. It is not possible  withi 
the bounds of this article to enter into details as to why 
distribution is so expensive as compared with production 
Two reasons may be mentioned, though there are many 
more. The first is the cost of labour on the farm. The 
agricultural labourer receives from 28s. to 30s. per week. 
For a similar number of hours’ work, the distributor's 





Thep 


average pric f 
to the consumer throughout the year was 2s. Id. pet 
gallon. Leaving the manufacturing price out of account 
it is interesting to compare the figure of about 11d. pep 
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employees receive anything from 52s, to 60s. per week, 
secondly distributors, through their success in maintaining 
high rates of profit, have built up a valuable goodwill 
which represents capital on which very high rates of 
interest are paid. Distributors have paid their high 
wages out of profits. Farmers in the last five years 
have paid theirs, low as they are, out cf capital or 
overdrafts. 

The task of the Milk Commission now sitting is not an 
easy one, but in the interests of the nation as a whole the 
farmer must be given a reasonable chance of getting a price 
that will enable him to produce milk at some little profit 
to himself, and to produce the best quality of milk. 
At the same time the consumer must be enabled to secure 
his requirements at a reasonable rate. It is a question 


“- Obscene ” 


for the nation to decide whether, in view of the importance 
of milk as a food, it may not be necessary to establish 
a Milk Distribution Board on the lines, let us say, of the 
Central Electricity Commission. Unnecessary competition 
in distribution is wasteful, and in such a commodity as 
milk, on which the youth of the nation depends, it is a 
matter for public opinion to decide whether we are 
justified in paying high dividends and profits to those 
who are responsible for distribution, at the joint expense 
of those who produce and those who consume. It is 
believed that the Treasury have already in their possession 
the findings of a Committee appointed during the War to 
enquire into the financial status of some of the large 
milk distributing firms. I am not aware that that Com- 
mittee ever issued a public report, 


Writing 


By Lorp Davin Cecit. 


it was time for me to begin 
and, in the 


REAKF AST was over; 
work. But as always I lingered; 
pleasing torpor induced by the processes of digestion and 
the first cigarette of the day, opened the crackling news- 
paper and ran my eyes over the first item that caught 
them; a correspondence on the obscenity or otherwise 
of present-day letters. It followed the usual lines. A 
retired headmaster wrote to say that modern “ frankness” 
these epithets seemed 
be the ruin of the 


was unmanly and unmaidenly- 
contradictory—end was likely to 
Christian religion, the British Empire and family life, 
An unretired novelist replied to him, invoking the 
formidable words repression, inhibition and perversion. 
and asserting the necessity for every self-respecting 
person of recognizing those disagreeable facts which, 
according to his bleak philosophy, were the central truths 
of life. Both writers, as usual, spoke with a certainty of 
their own infallibility and a fire of virtuous indignation 
staggering to a less exalted spirit. And both, as usual, 
said nothing about whether ‘ obscenity ” did or did not 
improve a book as a book. It is the most curious feature 
of this now perennial controversy that its protagonists 
never mention the effect of obscenity on literary quality. 
Yet literary quality is surely the most important thing 
about books ; it alone can make them enjoyed to-day or 
read to-morrow. It may be of some interest for once to 
consider the question without reference to morals, and 
solely from the artistic point of view. 

Of course in order to do this one has to know what is 
meant by an obscene book. And this is not casy. No 
authority, from the Law down, has ever come to a precise 
definition, though this does not prevent them from 
holding very strong views on the subject. But it is fair 
to say that by an obscene book is implied, first of all, a 
book dealing with themes or using words which the 
majority of people do not consider as mentionable in 
mixed society. Not all such books however. Medical 
books deal at length with subjects beside which the theme 
of the most pornographic publication ever smuggled 
throush the Customs is as innocent as “ Carrots ” ; 
dictionaries are full of words that would shock us from 
the lips of a Billingsgate porter. Yet it is not medical 
books that the headmasters complain of; Mr. James 


Douglas does not fulminate for cleaner dictionaries. 
No, the books these writers attack are novels and plays, 
books, that is, that are written to please. Roughly 
speaking, then, what people mean by an “ obscene ” 


beok is a book written to please that deliberately “shocks,” 
that treats of subjects or employs words that commonly 
accepted convention requires should be socially concealed. 


It will be seen that this definition does not cover a great 
many famous books that have sometimes been called in- 
decent, books written in societies where the conventions of 
what is socially permissible are wider than in our own. It 
was possible in Fielding’s day, for instance, to speak of the 
functions of the body with relative frankness, without 
shocking anybody. How far this was an advantage to the 
writer is an interesting question. Certainly conventions 
as rigid as those of the Victorian Age were a handicap to 
him; it is hard to draw a complete picture of human 
nature if one is unable to do more than indicate its primary 
desires. Nor, as a matter of fact, did it raise the moral 
tone of the book. Euphemismsemphasize as muchas they 
conceal; it sounds no more indelicate to say openly that 
a man lay with a woman than it does to say he had rela- 
tions with her, besides being a more accurate phrase. But 
writers like Fielding are not in question. They are not 
obscene writers in our meaning of the term: they do not 
intend to shock, they keep within the conventions of their 
day as strictly as Thackeray kept within those of his. 

Again our definition does not cover those writers like 
Donne or Catullus who break the conventions but break 
them undeliberately, under the irresistible pressure of 
passion. They do not intend to shock, they are not 
conscious they are shocking, they are absorbed wholly 
in the emotion that possesses them. 

But there are writers who do intend to shock, 
deliberately break the conventions of the society in which 
It is over these that the problem arises. Do 
their books gain by their obscenity ? It may as well be 
frankly admitted at once that some do; the works of 
certain kinds of humorist. It is true, no doubt, that no 
joke is funny because it is vulgar. But, painful though it 
may be to the moralist, it is also true that the fact some 
jokes are vulgar makes them all the funnier. Sterne in 
Voltaire in another, Congreve in a third, all gain 
It puts the gin in their cocktail: and 
a great deal of gin. The 


who 


they live. 


one way, 
by their audacity. 
theirs are cocktails that need 
“ shock” we experience gives us an enchanting exhilara- 
tion; we feel we are on a sort of moral holiday in a land 
where all the sober laws of virtue and propricty have been 
overturned, where there is nothing to awe and sober us 
into reverence and respectability. And our spirits rise 
in consequence. This is not the highest kind of literature 
or even the highest kind of humour. But it has a graceless 
And were the indecency removed that 
the work would artistically be the 


charm of its own. 
charm would be lost : 


poorer. 
There are a few modern writers who are out to shock 


in this way—Mr. Norman Douglas, for instance. And 
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whatever our moral views, we cannot pretend that their 
work suffers artistically from their audacity. But, alas, 
they are rare. The greater number of the writers the 
subject of whose books fills the correspondence columns of 
the newspapers with such a seething mass of agitation 
shock deliberately, but shock seriously. Inspired by the 
dangerous leadership of Mr. James Joyce and Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, the young writers of to-day fill their books with 
long, lakorious, conscientious, humourless descriptions of 
the details of life in marriage-bed and brothel. And aesthe- 
tically the result is terrible. It is inevitable. The essence 
of a work of art is that it is a spontaneous creation. 
Some aspect of his experience fires the writer’s imagina+ 
tion: he chooses his theme unselfconsciously and almost 
involuntarily. But this is the last thing these writers 
do. How can they write unselfeonsciously on subjects 
about which the whole training of their youth has been 
designed to make them self-conscious ? Fielding took 
the physical side of life so naturally that his imagination 
could easily assimilate it to form part of a work of art. 
With these writers it never seems a part of anything 
but itself; it juts out of the rest of the book, a heavy, 
stony clod of undigested observation. The fact is that 
their motive in choosing it is not an artistic one at all 
but a moral one. They think it wrong that a writer 
should not be allowed to treat of any subject he likes ; 
they feel it their duty to break down the taboos in which 
their ancestors kept captive the free spirit of man. They 


ST 


a 
do not write about “ obscene” subjects because they 
like to, but because they think they ought to, Like 
Dickens when he attacked the workhouses in Oliver 
Twist, they write not to create an aesthetic impression 
but to do good. And, like Dickens, they are punished: 
more terribly, too, for they have not his genius. Their 
motive in writing is not an artistic one; the result jg 
not a work of art. They say in their defence that they 
are pioneers, preparing the ground on which writer 
will be able to treat of obscene subjects as naturally 
as Fielding. They may be right. At any rate, ye 
must applaud their disinterestedness in _ persevering 
so long at so drab and, for themselves, so inglorioys 
a task. 

Yet surely the creation of a certain work of art now 
is something better worth doing than the preparation of 
ground for a problematic one in the future. Oh, con. 
scientious young novelists, my friends and contemporaries, 
do cease, if only for a little, to break through the con. 
ventions for a serious purpose. If you do not mean to 
amuse, stay within them, and write a work of art, 
There are so few left ; novels have become so dreadfully 
dull. Even Mr. Lawrence does not always provide very 
lively reading; Ulysses itself has been known to bor, 
But hush—I dare not continue. For in spite of all 
the vaunted freedom of modern speech, among. the 
highbrows there are still blasphemy laws. Who am | 
that I should defy them ! 


Modern Youth 


{This article, the first of a series of four, initiates a discussion on Modern Youth, in which Col. John Buchan, M.P., 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton will take part.] 


I—A Decadent Generation 


By Tre Earu or BrrKENHEAD. 


= I AM amember of a decadent generation of young men.” 

We have all heard this said before, seen it in the 
headlines, heard it declaimed from lecture platforms ; but 
the melancholy fact remains : it is true. Take the deplor- 
able case of our young politicians. Is there one young man 
under thirty who is assured of a really brilliant political 
future ? I have never met one, but have been impressed 
rather by the insufferable pomposity of most of the young 
politicians I know. Their manner is one of self-confidence 
blended with condescension. There are indeed the 
“young Conservatives,” that evergreen crew of Peter 
Pans, and one of the reforms most eagerly anticipated in 
the Conservative Party is that the age for admittance to 
this group should be reduced from fifty to forty. They 
have dwelt at some length on the public patience; is 
there a Churchill amongst them ? If so, it is curious that 
he has not emerged by now. 

If the rising generation is disappointing in polities it is 
worse in letters. I suppose that there has never been a 
more sterile period in literary production. The corrosive 
influence of impressionism has invaded letters, as well as 
the other arts, and has narrowed the mind of youth. 
Most young men are ignorant of the English classics, and 
know little if anything of Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson 
and Jane Austen. They are weaned on the fatuous 
puerilities of Miss Gertrude Stein. All the young impres- 
sionists I have ever met have been artistic and intellectual 
critics, with a literary output of about twenty pages a year. - 

Then there is the group which rode into prominence 
as ultra-modern writers through a process of continuous 
self-advertisement, and then stood revealed as perfectly 
ordinary, rather dull novelists, or as painstaking authors 
of maccurate guide books. Observe, in passing, that this 
school of writers does not even understand the technique 


of abuse which is, of course, their life-blood. Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell’s satire in verse has about as much bite as a man 
of ninety. I recall his poem on the society snob, Mrs; 
Kinfoot. It has no crispness, no form and no wit. Set it 
alongside one of Mr. Belloc’s devastating satirical poems, 
and study the difference. Modernists certainly get miser- 
able results out of their vers libre. They chose it, of course, 
because it requires no handling, and consists of discon- 
nected fragments of prose. To use such a metre properly 
requires a lyrical sense. One of Matthew Arnold’s most 
beautiful poems was written in vers libre: it began 
* Hark— ah the nightingale! 
The tawny throated. . .” 

There is a fatal tendency among young writers to-day 
to discuss at length their own psychology and reactions. 
It becomes amusing. A young man leaves the University 
and becomes a novelist. He casts round for a subject to 
write about and chooses himself. Then begins a kind of 
adolescent autobiography which runs as follows : 

1. “ Description of life at Public School and strong criticism of 
compulsory games and the Philistinism of Public school life.” 

2. ‘* Description of days at the University lingering over sights 
and scenes of which everybody is aware but most people desire to 
forget.” 

Here the stream runs dry, but ten more chapters remain 
to be written, so the hero is taken to London, where for 
the next few chapters he analyses his own character, and 
has his first experience of women, often in this case stealing 
a march on his author. The latter, having got him so 
far drops him, and kicks him along for the rest of the book. 
During the last two or three years we have been inundated 
with this sort of book, and the public revolted. It was a 
nauseating reaction from the ‘“ soul-analysing ”’ book 
which led to a sudden interest in biology ; it also accounts 
for the tremendous success of several books which have 
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proken away from * souls,” and opened up entirely new 
ground. 

Lastly, what of the character and manners of modern 
young men? The average young Englishman in London 
today is a clod and a bore. Most of them have vile 
manners—none of them graceful manners. All you can 
gy of them is that they work hard. I am speaking of 
manners of the youth of to-day; I wish particularly to 
emphasize the decline of courtesy coupled with a gaucherie 
which did not exist in a previous age. Then there is the 
deplorable habit which has grown up among the post-War 
youth of discussing with the utmost freedom of expression 
pefore women and strangers subjects which before the 
War were only alluded to in a whisper by men. I believe 
that this, with its natural corollary of loose language in 
mixed company in entirely a post-War phenomenon. 
It is a bad tendency, and produces bad results. Then 
again there is the extraordinary way in which young men 
today get drunk in front of women. Now it is accepted 


Return of 


as a matter of course, and often causes great amusement. 
Before the War it was enough to close the doors of a house 
to a man for ever. To some these changes may seem to 
spell the beginnings of a better and freer social era, and to 
be the beginnings of the rupture of a great many unneces- 
sary and effete social bonds. Personally I believe that 
any violent dislocation of the old convention must 
inevitably bring, and has brought, a corresponding decline 
in morals and béhaviour. 

It is depressing to conclude on a note of gloom: these 
remarks are directed. against the majority and are 
intended to deplore the general level of the achievement. 
of modern youth. Mr. Buchan, who is, I understand, to 
reply to me will not find it difficult to select a few isolated 
names, but I think he will find it difficult to disprove the 
statement that generally speaking modern young men 
are ineflicient, politically and artistically, and that their 
manners have gravely declined since the days when their 
parents were young. 


the Native 


By James Aston. 


ELL, so now they are off. You remember that essay 
of Max Beerbohm’s—the one in which he is going 
out to dinner in a cab (dressed, one imagines him, in a 
pair of those rather tight trousers, and a tie like a white 
pootlace, and—yes—a black waistcoat with tails: what 
a’cello sweep the shirt front had, as it ended in that boot- 
jack of a waistcoat!). He is going out to dinner with, 
perhaps, a eattleya in his buttonhole ; and it is going to 
be the sort of dinner that even poetry can’t describe ; 
something that culminates in fruitful peace with brandy 
and cigars, something—well, something Max Beerbohm. 
He is sitting in the cab, washed, buttoned, exquisitely 
anticipatory and contented in the evening air; he is 
sitting there taking a smug interest in the surrounding 
traflic: when another cab goes by. It is a cab in which 
asmall boy crouches on a playbox. He sees it, the pale 
face, betrayed, captive, being taken back to school; he 
a momentary glimpse of Tartarus and bondage ; 
and ah! he exclaims, leaning back among the _pre- 
prandial cushions: ‘* How right! How proper !—The 
child is going back to school, and I am not.” 

They are off again. The Black Marias are rolling across 
London, converging upon the termini with their grisly 
burdens. The parents have turned Judas again before the 
little pleading faces. So many thousand innocents are 
being packed away to Herod. 

It is true that we can get much pleasure by con- 
templating their horrid fortune, by reflecting on the tor- 
ments which we have ourselves miraculously outlived, 
escaped. Nor is it unnatural that we should be anxious 
to inflict the torture on our children, for there is no other 
way of getting back our own. Too few of us, however, 
remember another class whose oblation takes place at 
the same moment, who are lifted up before the altar by 
the same series of trains: a class from whom we can 
wreak an almost equal satisfaction in the contented 
mind. They are the schoolmasters. All over London the 
taxis have been dragging their unfortunate victims to the 
pogrom, but here and there, in every score or so of taxis, 
there has been a slightly superior vehicle. The pale faces 
are there, but older ; and the playbox has given place to 
a bag of golf clubs or a wireless set. They are allowed to 
take a few comforts with them, a little extra latitude in 
consideration of their age. 

A curious class ; we think about them too little. The 
guinea-pig is independent of its mother in three days. 
We ourselves, if we are lucky, finally eseape the Alma 


gets 


Mater after twenty years. But the schoolmaster is 
doomed to suckle till he dies. 

Recruited, as he must be, from the criminal classes 
and from the ranks of those who can find no other em- 
ployment, yet we have scarcely any right to treat him 
with the general misprision. We cannot in equity allow 
ourselves to hoot him, or to wish him a worse ill than he 
has achieved already. He is not odious, but far more 
curious and pitiable. For eight months of the year, since 
he can remember, he has never seen his home. He does 
not know what a show of daffodils there always is in the 
orchard, and has never seen the may-fly hatch. Nor can 
we be quite certain that he enjoys his degradation. It is 
true that he can relish the situation of the small boys, of 
the less favoured inmates (who can still be caned), with a 
greater since more consistent detail than is possible to 
us. It is true that he has in a sense embraced his 
bondage voluntarily, or rather acquiesced in it for lack 
of any other employment ; but we cannot be sure that 
he is really happy. He sits there in his taxi, with the 
portable radio, after two months’ freedom on parole, and 
his face is pale. 

Perhaps he is thinking about the Common room, about 
Mr. Baggledrome who dries his handkerchiefs in fiont of 
the fire, and Mr. Snaginbrod whose hair grows out of his 
nose. -Then there is the new man, Hibblebang, who wears 
grey flannel trousers, with a belt, and a pull-over tucked 
down inside them. He plays dance records on a very 
loud gramophone all day, and pretends to talk Russian 
by ending all his words with “ ski.” Mr. Hibblebang has 
a motor-car whose internals he keeps on the Masters’ 
billiard table ; but that makes no difference, for the cues 
were all taken away long ago to make a rose trellis in 
the school play. Then there is the matron, whose 
proboscis plunges forward into intrigue; the eyes on 
either side well out in a contiguous emulation. The 
Matron will be receiving the duchess as his taxi grates 
upon the gravel drive. 

He sits in his taxi, the wage-slave, the pale face, the 
grown-up betrayed, and imagines his arrival. The par- 
Jourman will carry his box upstairs to the bedroom which 
is his only privacy. He will follow the man in, and there 
will be the red wall-paper (coming off) and the mustard 
coloured washhand-stand and the iron bed. The mould 
crawls gently over the cracked cciling from which the 
gas depends. Little boys are so destructive that repairing 
bills are high, and the Headmaster cannot afford to keep 
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his assistants’ rooms in order. (No matter: the Doctor 
consoles himself by thinking that masters should be men. 
They cannot be so effeminate as to expect a boudoir.) 
Paleface will follow the man in ; will lay his hat upon the 
bed. He will exchange some disma! pleasantry with the 
fellow, taking up again as if it had never snapped the 
thread of last term’s local gossip. He will hear Mr. 
Hibblebang playing the gramophone already, playing 
“Good Night, Vienna,” stamping and crooning. Mr. 
Baggledrome is blowing his nose. Mr. Snaginbrod is 
telling his humorous story about the boy who, when 
asked to define .... 

But oh, he will say, not yet, O Lord, not yet! It will 
not be absolutely necessary to face Mr. Baggledrome 
before dinner. So he will go out and wander desolately 
about the desolate playing fields: fields in which the 
cricket nets have given place to the goal posts, a dreary 
change. He will skirt the monkey puzzler. He will find 
himself at last inside a classroom which has been con- 
verted into a kind of warehouse, where several of the 
maids will be unpacking and chalking mystic numbers 
on the soles of shoes. Small boys, bilious from their 
last debauch in freedom, will be playing Yo-Yo two 
seconds after their instruments have been unpacked. 
Others will be directing expensive models of Sir Malcolm 
Campbell’s latest motor-car into head-on collisions, amid 
a babel of yells. The four new boys, not yet brutalized 
or resigned, will be biting the under-matron in a_ last 
desperate effort to regain their lost felicity. 

Paleface must fill in the time till dinner. He will bend 
all the faculties of his immortal soul to the task of sepa- 
rating Piggin from Snigger—-an ignoble task. They will 
rave been attempting very sensibly to take each other’s 
lives. He will file with Piggin and Snigger, and all the 
others, into the school chapel, where they will all together 
recite their lugubrious verses about the Devil. He will 
join Mr. Baggledrome in the Private Side, where he and 
the other masters are compelled to celebrate with the 
Doctor and his wife the opening dinner of every term: 
the meal of boiled mutton and fruit salad, with one glass 
of port. The Doctor, once triple blue but now a 
martyr to gout, will come upon them before his wife. 
They will stand uneasily in a circle, discussing the county 
championship. The Doctor’s wife, 
tented with the scholastic life (she 
Claridge’s), will make a dramatic entry in her ermine 
cloak. They will go into the dining room and they will 
say Grace. 


dashing and discon- 
would like to live at 


* * # * 

May the Grace be effective for us also. All is for the 
best, Paleface, and you will be glad to hear that the 
lights still burn in London. May the savour of your 
boiled mutton add a special poignancy to our own 
appetites : and especially to this sweet, earthy fragment 
of indiarubber, reminiscent vaguely of the small octopus 
-aten in a more clement latitude, this highly sauced 
resilient munch of mother earth, this, on a fork from 
thee far distant poised, oh Paleface, my own edible 
snail, 


e 
Homage to a Painter 
In thought you never turned back from the sword-edge of 
reality, 
Nor feared loneliness that follows after like a shadow. 
Joy and misery, you take them with an equal heart, 
They are the spiritual wings on which you rise 
Towards that burning and unclouded face. 
And gazing there with calm intent, 
Truth grows cold and familiar as the moon, 


Puinrtre HENDERSON, 
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Theatre 


By Hans Chlumberg. Translated }y 
At the Embassy Theatre, Swig 


“Miracle at Verdun.” 
Edward Crankshaw. 
Cottage. 


SINCE the attention of the West End is now focusseq on 
those easily digestible trifles which may, without the com. 
pulsion of thought, lightly ‘‘ speed a young maid’s hour,” 
or on those cumbrous displays by which German produces 
have so expansively and irrelevantly interpreted their impress. 
ions of Lempricre’s Classical Dictionary and the Almanagh 
de Gotha, it is not remarkable that this play, which derives 
from neither, should fail to get a hearing south of Hampstead, 

The curtain rises on a military cemetery in the Argonne 
A party of tourists are being conducted round the graye, 
They protest at the exorbitance of the charges. “Tyo 
hundred frances to see a couple of thousand graves. The 
avarice is typically French. In Flanders they are more 
reasonable.” There is interest, however, in the common 
grave, in which French and German soldiers were buried 
together. In that, within the realms of their experience, 
the Argonne has exclusive rights. The second scene switches 
us over to the Are de Triomphe, where the Prime Minister 
is delivering his Armistice Day oration to the crowds who 
have assembled to celebrate the anniversary of the rebirth 
of official peace. France, he assures them, has amply 
profited by the period of rest. Her armaments, increased 
both in magnitude and efficacy, are now virtually irresistible, 
If those who had died in the last War could only return from 
the grave, they would bear witness that their successors had 
not been idle. In Berlin, however, it is suggested that 
France’s preparations may be irrelevant. The next war 
will be won by Germany from the laboratory. 

In the fourth scene, the miracle occurs. The dead, restored 
to life, emerge from their graves. They reveal their identity 
to one another, insisting on their positions in the world as 
they left it, and therefore in its logical continuation, the 
present, not in the unreal present itself. We see the news 
of the miracle spreading, and watch its impact on the official 
corner-stones of Western civilization. The French Prime 
Minister interprets the event as the result of political machina- 
tions ; the wife of the German Chancellor, bluntly interposing 
herself between the announcement and her drowsy husband, 
postpones action until the following day ; the British Prime 
Minister, with exquisite detachment, dismisses the news 
from the Continent as no affair of England. 

A couple of scenes illustrate the return of the dead. They 
find that they have no place in the world. Their wives 
have married again, their houses are tenanted by strangers, 
their positions are filled. A conference, summoned to discuss 
the problem with a deputation of the returned soldiers, 
contents itself with saving its own face. The representatives 
of the Churches ingeniously reject their claim for special 
attention, as fugitives from death by virtue of a miracle 
for the ‘ exquisite reasons’ that, as the project was not 
submitted to them for consideration nor were they divinely 
and automatically made aware of its imminence, no miracle 
can have taken place. Science is equally evasive, and polities 
has no message of assistance to deliver. The deputation, 
silent and reproachful, depart again for the Argonne. Their 
successors, once more in their element, are left to arrange 
the details and perfeet the instruments for another war to 
end war. The scene of the epilogue is the same as that of 
the prologue. We hear once more the hunting-cry of the 
tourist: ‘* The charges are really exorbitant.” 

Herr Chlumberg’s profoundly impressiye play, which is 
excellently rendered into English by Mr. Crankshaw, suffers 
little, in this presentation, from the exaggeration and dis- 
tortion with which a less reticent producer might have 
accentuated the colours of its message and imperilled_ its 
acceptance. For this Mr. Van Gyseghem. deserves our 
gratitude. The indietmont is of the fatuity endemic to 
human nature: not of the generation which has filled the 
places of the dead ard cannot adjust the process of human 
distribution; but ef the generation which, taking their 
sacrifice for granted and as its due, has profited by the 
experience of the last war only to. the extent of evolving 
more lethal devices for the next. And this indictment 
reaches perilously near the quick, DEREK VERSCIIOYLE. 
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Art 


Ludwig and Louis 

Tur. styles chosen by Ludwig II of Bavaria in building his 
yalaces may not always have been in the best taste, but they 
were at any rate varied. In Neu-Schwanstein he aimed at the 
Romantic reconstruction of a mediaeval castle, poised pre- 
cariously on a rock and built in the Neo-Romanesque style. 
At Linderhof he indulged in a riot of Rococo in the palace 
itself, and of the Persian, rustic and exotic manners in the 
srots and arbours of the park—styles not perhaps perfectly 
suited to the remote Bavarian valley in which the estate lics, 
put giving evidence, by their variety, of a strong interest in 
architectural curiosities. In his last and most spectacular 
achievement, at Herrenchiemsee, Ludwig dared to rival le 
Roi Soleil himself. 

To call Herrenchiemsee an imitation of Versailles would be 
misleading, for Iam certain that Ludwig and his architects 
thought that they were improving on their original and 
creating what Louis might have produced with the advantage 
of having at his command all the ingenuity of modern science 
and craftsmanship and the genius of nineteenth-century 
German artists. And in many respects Ludwig certainly out- 
did Louis; but only in those ways which tend to make 
Herrenchiemsee a more astonishing, not a more beautiful, 
building than Versailles. 

In certain rooms the imitation is fairly exact. In the Galerie 
des Glaces, for instance, even the ceiling paintings are copies of 
those at Versailles, and the appalling question thrusts itself 
forward: ‘* Was Versailles really as vulgar as this?” But 
then one realizes that Lebrun’s frescoes can never have been as 
raw as these nineteenth-century versions, and, further, that 
the forty gold and blue settees and the forty standard candle- 
sticks in carved and gilt wood, eight feet in height and each 
holding some twenty-five candles, have no counterpart in the 
original, In the other rooms which follow Versailles closely 
the effect is ruined by the ceiling paintings by Professors 
X, Y and Z, of the Munich Academy, whose harsh, bright, 
neo-classical style jars in every particular with the wall 
decorations, 

In general, Ludwig’s aim seems to have been to make 
everything richer than his original model. So for every 
square inch of gilt at Versailles there is a square foot at 
Herrenchiemsee ;_ for every one curve in the ornament, twenty; 
and for every candle, a candelabrum. This in itself complicates 
the problem with which Ludwig's architect was faced, and he 
evidently had no idea how to solve it. Impressed with the 
increased possibility of minute workmanship, he seems to 
have concentrated on working up every surface into a series 
of infinitesimal, deeply cut ornaments, so that the eye can 
lind nowhere to rest, and Versailles seems of a simple poverty 
In the matter of ornament the architect has 
totally misunderstood his model; the essence of the Louis 
XIV style is its consistent formalism. The romantic German 
architect, however, has destroyed this quality by the intro- 
duction of highly realistic detail into the general scheme ; the 
abstract flourishes of the decoration at Versailles are replaced, 
for instance, by oak leaves, gilt but in full relief, and with 
every vein naturalistically carved. Nor does the architect 
seem to have had any inkling of the principle that in a small 
room the decoration should be lighter than in a vast State 
apartment. Of this the supreme example is the dressing-room, 
the last into which the exhausted visitor is led after an hour's 
endurance of the riot of gold and ornament in the rest of the 
palace. The room is at most twenty foot square with mirrors 
on every side forming infinite vistas of reflections in all 
directions. The rest of the walls are decorated with gilt palm 
trees, the foliage of which stands out some eighteen inches 
from the wall in naturalistic but unnatural convolutions. The 
tangle which they create is increased by the twisted porcelain 
chandeliers and gilt consoles, all with realistic floral detail, 
so that the spectator has the impression of being in a conser- 
Vatory overfilled with exotic plants accidentally touched by 
Midas. On his release from this room into the open air the 
Visitor can only feel infinite thankfulness that the unfortunate 
Ludwig died when less than half the palace was finished. The 
tour of the completed building might have been beyond human 
endurance, ANTHONY BLUNT. 


by comparison. 


Poetry 
The Moment Waiting 


FoupDED is ev’ry sheep, the sunlight’s gone, 

A lonely bird re-takes its evening flight ; 
Warmth on the downs, and colour, there is none, 
And yet a Presence—in this lingered light 
Conjured of sky and the green-coated chalk, 

Of air no longer sunlit and so still— 

Native and thin-embodied seems to walk, 

As if devotional, upon the hill. 


I could be fancying the ghosts of all 
Who vivified these heights in olden days 
Lurk in the void, and wait for dusk to fall 
And cover them on their remembered ways. 
There’s but a hushed suspense pervades this sweep 
Of pallid grass, a spell unreal cast ; 
Even the fallen winds have feet that creep 
Upon my sense, as if a spirit passed. 
°Tis in a moment waiting, such as now, 
When all is wan, away to the far sea, 
We of the life ephemeral can bow 
In recognition of eternity. 
Sun and the moon and stars are sequestrate, 
And time—it is not dawn nor noon nor night ; 
All is unbounded, and each mortal date 
So little set as thistledown in flight. 
Joun GALSwoRTILy. 


The Olympic Games, Los Angeles, 
1932 


Tur crowd rooting with chauvinist bravado 

For a home-bred lad named Rykoff 

Recalls the Swiss-made hotel clock legended : 

‘** I'm a booster for my home state Colorado.” 

In the event of slump the Elks and Kiwanis 

Might find it politic to shuflle off 

Their laurel holdings and, by an easy metamorphosis, 

Take over in exchange a bubble-pricked share 

At zero, or a T-model Ford beyond repair. 
Ronautpv Borrrate. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘* Specrator,’ SEPTEMBER 29TH, 1832. 

The master butchers of the metropolis have formed themselves 
into a society, for the purpose of procuring a law for the general 
suspension of all trade and labour on Sunday. They deserve the 
highest credit for the example they have shown. — To say nothing 
of religion, common sense loudly calls for the strict and universal 
observance of the Sunday’s rest. The labouring classes are especially 
interested in it ; and for their sakes especially, we hope the attempt 
to enforce it will be judiciously made, as in that case it can hardly 


fail to be successful. 


* * * * 

The custom of claiming a flitch of bacon at Dunmow Priory is 
shortly to be revived. Notice was given in due form, on Tuesday 
last, that the happy couple who will be prepared to swear that for 
twelve months and a day they have never made any nuptial trans- 
gressions—never offended each other in word or deed—never 
wished themselves unmarried again, but have continued true in 
thought and desire—will, as soon as qualified by time (which will 
occur next month), attend and demand the reward. 

* * * *” 

A most singular occurrence took place at the farm steading of 
Whitehill, in the parish of Kirkmahoe (Scotland), on the afternoon of 
Thursday last, during the prevalence of the appalling thunder-storm 
which passed over the district. A sow, with eight pigs, the latter five 
weeks old, was burrowing and feeding in the farm-yard ; when sud- 
denly, to the unspeakable astonishment of the servants who wit- 
nessed the phenomenon, two of the pigs were whirled into the air, and 
deposited on the roof of the neighbouring barn ! The building being 
slated, and slippery from the rain, the affrighted grumphies, who 
assuredly never contemplated rising so high in the world, slid a 
considerable way down the roof; and the labourers ran to catch 
-them in their descent, and save them from injury,—the servant 
lasses holding out their aprons for the purpose; but the little 
animals recovered their feet before reaching the ledge, slid along to 
the end of the barn, from thence descended to the roof of a shed 
somewhat lower, and finally dropped into the soft garden behind, 
without sustaining the slightest injury. 
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CamPpiInG CRAFTSMEN, 

A vigorous little group of self-helpers, whose activities 
have been interesting Hampshire residents, is being given 
a certain amount of publicity by the Rural Industries Bureau. 
At various times in the past the Spectator has supported, 
directly and indirectly, those who have worked for the return 
to the land, especially in the making of cheap and pleasant 
homes, gardens, allotments, or crofts ; and this Hampshire 
experiment, which may spread to many counties, is in 
apostolic succession. This so named “ Grith Fyrd” group 
is founded on the idea that capable men who for any reason 
have no definite work or are on the dole, can add both to 
wealth and beauty and develop their own capacities, by 
practising crafts in small communities, living in camps 
and pooling their funds. They build and carpenter and 
weave and cobble or what not; and believe that they will 
not only add to the sum of production in rural crafts but 
enlarge the taste of the whole community for personal, as 
opposed to factory, work. 

* * * * 

It is unquestionable that the new taste for “ hiking ” 
and the provision of well-spaced hostel camps for those who 
fill their leisure in this way, has bred a new zest for camp 
life. If all this movement can be linked up with country 
crafts, including the craft of camping, we might see a new 
future for the rural artist in wood or iron or leather. Thoreau 
says somewhere in his best manner: ‘‘ Never met I a man 
engaged in the so simple operation of building his own house.” 
The first group of this new society has built itself a very 
effective workshop in the New Forest; and meditates the 
construction of bathing pools and bridges and such engineering 
feats. The most pleasing example of this sort of energy 
within my personal experience was provided by a community 
of small-holders in the half-cleared woodlands (not unlike 
the New Forest) of Western Australia, near Perth. Some of 
the carpentry work supplied by the squatters themselves 
was delightful. One man (I think he came from East London) 
had made door handles out of the cones of trees. 

* * * * 

Whether Grith Fyrd camps are likely to multiply as the 
pioneers expect, we need not conjecture, but the idea is at 
least stimulating, much better than the rather cantankerous 
isolation of a Thoreau, who was altogether too inordinately 
proud of his own house-building. It is curious that the 
recent revival of rural crafts, which began with iron work, 
has during the year been much more conspicuous among 
the carpenters than the blacksmiths. The sales of iron 
work, from large gates to door-latches, are considerable, and 
the art has improved (not least among the Hampshire Guild) 
but rather less has been sold in most counties, while local 
furniture and withy work has enjoyed a really good season. 
The number of enquiries that reach me suggests that the 
address (and knowledge) of the Rural Industries Bureau 
(6 Bayley Street, London, W.C. 1) is not widely enough known. 

* %* * * 
A Museum GARDEN. 

Perhaps the most various collection of flowering shrubs 
ever gathered into an English garden is being this week 
dispersed. This author and begetter had such whole- 
hearted pleasure in them that just before the end he said 
that his one sadness was the thought of their dispersal. The 
part of the garden where the bulk of the treasures were found 
was perhaps to the general eye more precious than beautiful, 
more like a museum than what used to be called a pleasure 
garden ; but it was a wonder of the world and ‘incidentally 
a continuous tribute to the English climate. There in the 
Home Counties flourished bushes from all parts of the world, 
as if to the manner born: the catalogue itself is an epitome 
of botanical geography. Gardeners will lose a place of 
pilgrimage that has no successor: even Kew in certain 
regards is not Aldenham. 

* * * * 


DisTINGUISHED GARDENERS. 

How often it happens in England that retiring statesmen 
come back to Candide’s immortal dictum: i faut cultiver 
notre jardin. I think I never met anyone who was quite so 
ready with the Latin syllables of any plant, rare or common, 


Country Life 





as Mr. Gerald Balfour in the days of his retirement. In the 
latest issue of his little green quarterly, The Countryman, yy 
Robertson Scott devotes the first article to a precise account 
of his “cottage” garden, by Sir Austen Chamberlain. One of 
my most vivid recollections in affairs of the garden is a quarter 
of an hour spent with that really great gardener in a little 
glass house containing rock garden rarities. His zest was 
such that the gardener said to me afterwards—entirely by 
way of commendation—that he would have been quite afraiq 
to leave the gentleman there unwatched! The delightfy 
article in The Countryman is on a wider gardening theme, 
and is compact of good hints to gardeners of any and every 
sort, especially in the association and succession of plants, 
He is, it may be inferred, especially proud of two mixtures, the 
purple primula cashmeriana coming out of a mass of anemone 
apennina and the unrehearsed association of a dark alstroe. 
meria (always in any variety most useful and invincible of 
plants) and a St. John’s wort. 
* * * * 

REGAINING Lost Birps. 

That most English of institutions, the Iield, is celebrating 
its eightieth birthday and using the occasion to compare the 
country life of early Victorian days with ours. It is pleasing 
and not a little surprising that the naturalists, especially Mp, 
Coward (whose knowledge is like that of ‘‘ the Master of 
Balliol College ”) hold the present to be rather richer than the 
past. We have gained more birds than we have lost within 
the last eighty years. The tale of the mammals is rather less 
satisfactory ; but the strangest example of the re-emergence 
of an almost extinct species is clean omitted. Within one 
county at any rate, Merioneth, the polecat is now a quite 
common animal, at Jeast as common as the stoat in most other 
places. Its depredations began to be an obvious threat three 
years ago. Last year, as was duly reported in this place at 
the time, as many as twenty-nine were killed on one 
small estate, and this year seven or eight were killed in 
oné day, incidentally in the course of a raid on the rabbits. | 
heard it called in the neighbourhood (where an attempt was 
being made to secure some live specimens for the Zoo) “the 
red polecat,” as if there were other varieties ; and, like stoats, 
they vary a good deal in colouring. I am told but cannot 
verify the belief, that there are signs that the pine marten, 
always the rarer of the two, is increasing a little in Scotland. 

* % * * 

Certainly to-day we have good hope that some of the most 
delightful of European birds are on the way to become British. 
The spoonbill, the avocet, the ruff have all appeared recently 
on Norfolk sanctuaries. The liquid notes of the golden 
oriole and the crest of the hoopoe have delighted observers on 
the South Coast. The kite has nested in several places. One, 
alas! was shot last year on the Hereford-Radnor boundary 
and another frightened from the nest by too eager observers; 
but it is probable if the collector and local gunmen can be kept 
at bay that the kite will become a regular nester with us ; and 
there is no apparent reason why it should not multiply as the 
buzzard and peregrine have multiplied. 

* * * % 


A SurorsuireE Postman. 

The postman of Cleobury Mortimer has obtained the sort 
of reputation won by Clare, whose early fame was due less 
to the merit of what he wrote than to the fact that he was 
inspired to write. Clare’s has become an established name; 
because he sloughed his early crudities and discovered his real 
vein. We may say the same of Mr. Evans. His latest book, 
At Abdon Burf (Heath Cranton, 3s. 6d.), though it will make 
less clamour than The Crooked Steeple, is artistically an 
immense advance on it. Without consideration of the per 
sonality or career of the author one may say that his tales of 
countrymen, which are better than his pictures of country, 
are genuine, humorous, sympathetic and sufficiently dramatic 
to make very good reading. Astonishingly few writers have 
ever come near enough to the authentic countryman to 
reproduce his idiom and his psychology with this degree of 
easy fidelity. ‘The book contains one very moving tale; 
and Mr. Shakeshaft is a rural Falstaff of whom we hope to 
hear more. He has the root of the matter in him. 

W. Breacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Srecraror.| 


THE DEATH-DEALING WANDERER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—My attention was drawn recently to an article, entitled 
“The Death-Dealing Car,” which appeared in the issue of 
the Spectator, dated September 3rd. I read it with interest 
and, for the most part, with warm approval. In fact, the 
only outright criticism I am prepared to make is in respect 
of the title; and that may, or may not, have been chosen 
py the writer of the exceedingly clear-headed statement 
appearing below it. Personally I am not prepared to saddle 
the users of any one form of transport with such a sobriquet. 
My. experience of road-usage, of walking since I was quite 
little, of cycling as a private school-boy, of owning and 
occasionally falling off a series of fast motor bicycles, of 
riding and driving horses, and of piloting scores of different 
cars over a total distance of some hundreds of thousands 
of miles, both in this country and on the Continent, has 
shown me that it is the individual who is the fool: not the 
class of traveller to which he belongs. And the individual 
may be a pedestrian, a cyclist, a motor-cyclist, a rider, a 
groom with a pony-trap or a motorist. Each and every 
type of road-user may directly cause the death of another 
through wandering along, wool-gathering, instead of thinking 
what he or she is doing. Consequently, I have headed my 
letter, “* The Death-Dealing Wanderer.” 

Were I to challenge any statement in the article 
on * The Death-Dealing Car,” it would be the one affirming 
that “ the private car and its owner stand convicted as the 
chief culprits *’—in respect of responsibility for the annual 
number of accidents. But every article needs to be read 
in its entirety, and I have no intention of attempting to spoil 
or make fun of an otherwise valuable exposition of the modern 
accident problem. 

I beg leave, however, to comment on one or two statements 
in that article of September 3rd, which do fit in with my own 
experience, and my excuse for so doing is that I am fortunate 
enough to have unusual experience of these matters. 

The author of ‘* The Death-Dealing Car” says everyone 
knows that, in August, it is far from easy to maintain an 


| average speed of, say twenty-seven or twenty-eight miles 


an hour in open country. I think, if I may say so, that he 
under-estimates the skill of the modern motorists in general. 
Although my own immediate circle of friends and acquaintances 
are for the most part expert drivers, yet in the course of my 
duties I have spent much time of recent years in watching the 
growth of road-ability in the general type of motorist. Indeed, 
it is upon my observation of his faults and difficulties that I 
have based the advisory talks which I have been privileged 


_ to give during the past three years in the National Broadcast 


Programme. Such a responsibility naturally induces the 
most careful utterance, and I have held to the principle that 
it is better to encourage the motorist to get the best out 
of his car than to be content merely to use it as a conveyance 
for getting from a point A to a point B. 

A general survey of motorists as I drive about now convinces 
me that they are driving better than they were even two years 
ago. Consequently I, too, am encouraged to think that 
one cannot do better than point the way to highly competent 
driving, which brings automatically in its train the highest 
standard of safety. So, although I cannot record that I, 
like the author of ‘The Death-Dealing Car,” content myself 
with an average of twenty-seven miles an hour or observe 
that most others do so, yet I find myself in complete agreement 
with his view that “in the end the one essential reform is 
the elimination of bad driving.” 

Later on in his article he rightly draws attention to an 
annoying difficulty of modern motoring which is responsibl: 
for more accidents in the course of a year than most people 
suppose. It is the problem of overtaking a motor-coach 
or heavy commercial vehicle. As he points out, it is impossible 
to Sce past them. But in saying that, “ to draw out with a 
view to passing is to run some inevitable risk of head-on 
collision with an approaching car,’ he lays himself open to 
misunderstanding, for that particular manoeuvre only involves 


some inevitable risk when the driver wishing to overtake has 
brought his car up too close behind the vehicle preceding him. 
This, of course, is an example of thoughtless and incompetent 
driving. Unfortunately, it is the rule rather than the exception 
and your contributor is by no means wrong in what he 
writes ; all that I now venture to do is call attention to the 
fact that the hazard he quotes, to which most drivers stupidly 
submit themselves, is an unnecessary one. Roughly four 
to eight car-lengths, depending naturally upon the nature 
of the road, is a sound distance for edging out and looking 
past a heavy motor with a view to passing it on a country 
road ; in traflic, where speeds are greatly reduced, this distance 
may be shortened to a matter of feet—as in London; but 
in every case a change to a lower gear should be considered, 
and more often than not it is required. 

Those two points that I have touched upon are the only 
ones where the author of ** The Death-Dealing Car ” and myself 
are at all divided, and then it is not so much a difference of 
opinion as of expression. I most respectfully congratulate 
him upon as firm and unbiassed an article on accidents as I 
have ever read. 

At the end of it he pleads for a new order of road-chivalry, 
and asks if the Prince of Wales could not see his way to give 
a lead in that direction. The answer is that I, myself, have 
had the honour to be chairman of just such an Order since 
1928, and that His Royal Highness graciously signified his 
approval of it two years ago by becoming a member, I 
am sorry your contributor does not know of the Order of the 
Road, as it is called. I fear it must be because we cannot 
afford to advertise, being a voluntary association and solely 
dependent upon our ten-and-sixpenny membership subscrip- 
tion. Yet in four years we have grown to a membership 
of over two thousand, ranking now as the third biggest 
motoring organization in the country. Every member 
must have driven for three years, during which he has neither 
been convicted for dangerous driving nor been responsible 
i. any way for an accident. A minimum distance of 10,000 
miles is required, and we reserve the right to investigate 
our members’ insurance dossiers. Any accident must be 
reported at once, and the executive committee adjudicates 
upon it; issuing a warning or advisory letter, or applying 
suspension or expulsion as the case may merit. 

It is significant that we have not always agreed with the 
verdicts of magistrates and the opinions of the police; the 
reason being that the executive committee of the Order of 
the Road is composed of specialists. But such a state of 
affairs is gradually changing as it was bound to change. 
Magistrates are becoming more knowledgeable motorists, 
while the mobile police are also striving to become good 
road users themselves, that they may help and direct others, 
The Order of the Road in every way open to it has pointed 
the way; by speeches, by articles, by wireless talks and, 
above all, by example. Its standard of membership is 
high one, both as regards morality and accomplishmeat ; 
quite high enough for the present-day driver. To become 
a member entails more than usual care and the expending 
of more than a little trouble. ‘To remain a member calls 
for constant watchfulness. Yet over two thousand public- 
spirited citizens are behind it. The Royal Automobile 
Club extends the hand of friendship to it, and helps it with 
unfailing good-fellowship. 5 

I hope and believe it may interest your previous contributor, 
and prove to be the answer to his plea, —I am, Sir, &c., 

CorreNnuAM, chairman, 
The Executive Committee, The Order of the Road. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—It is very kind of Mr. Coleridge to suggest that I am 
so broad-minded as to be on terms of friendship with people 
whom he and I alike believe to be fools. My “ friendship ” 
with them is not warm enough to enable me to answer his 
request, for their names and addresses. I do not know either 
—but if Mr. Coleridge is planning a campaign for the con- 
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version of these ladies he is a sanguine man. My experience demand the sum of one pound.” Circumstances prevent thee 88 the Te 
in that endeavour has been brief and abortive, but if it will immediate fulfilment of that promise ; but there can be ny customer | 
afford him any guidance he is welcome to it. A few years doubt as to the meaning of the word “ pound.” It jx th that the ¢ 
ago I found myself confronted on a public platform with gold pound of 123.27447 grains, eleven-twelfths fine gold fe (DY prese! 
a large audience partly composed of heated anti-vivisectionists, Mr. Biddulph tells us that it is in the interest of creditors the market fo 
On my mentioning the name of Pasteur one of them hissed. this promise should be kept ; and I may remark incident, ,& Brit! 

** Madam,” I asked, “ have you read the life of Pasteur?” that England is still a creditor nation ; but he considers tha: Will th 
“ Certainly not and I am not going to.” I wrote to her in the interest of debtors it is desirable that the credit to prove | 
that evening and asked what would she do if she had an should be paid in a debased currency. I do not accept thi requireme 
only child, a beautiful little boy of ten, who was bitten by assumption. It may be in the interest of an_ insolye,f% Jam. Sir 
a dog supposed to be mad. Would she take him to a Pasteur debtor that he should be enabled to pay his debts jy 4 House ¢ 


Institute round the corner? Again she answered, “ Certainly 
not.” Now it is a free country and I am allowed to reckon 
a mind of that sort as hardly sane. But there were some 
in the hall who heartily sympathized with her. Others 
came up to me afterwards and said their view of Pasteur 
was changed when I showed them that he had saved lives 
of sheep. 


Mr. Coleridge bids me speak of Pasteur “ torturing” 
animals. T shall do nothing of the kind. The word implies 


inflicting a great deal of necdless agony. Pasteur saved 
countless men, women, children and animals from pain 
because he was a great and tender-hearted man. His sym- 
pathy with suffering was deeper than that of any frenzied 
anti-vivisectionist : for it moved him to devote his whole 
life to its mitigation.—I am, Sir, &e., EK. Ly?rretron. 


FAMILY OR FREEDOM ? 
[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 

Sir,—I was particularly glad to see your outspoken article 
under the heading ‘ Family or Freedom?” for, as an 
obstetrician, I am constantly seeing the evil effects of Victorian 
prudery. For example, we often encounter difficulty in the 
feeding of the new-born as a result of a malformation of the 
breasts produced by tight binding during their development. 

Surely the problem over which Mr. Bertrand Russell and 
Mr. Newsom disagree can only be dealt with in a more radical 
way—by proper education of young people in the meaning 
and purpose of sexual intercourse ? Whether sexual activity 
is actually extended outside the marriage bond seems to me 
to be unimportant, except in consideration of other people’s 
opinion. What may endanger the stability of the home is 
the fact that one of the parents wants to so extend it. Ifa 
boy or girl is fortunate enough to have parents who have 
achieved spiritual union and know physical union as a 
manifestation of it, who find in it happiness and power and 
who are articulate on the subject (a rare combination), then 
he will be likely to choose a wife with whom he can achieve 
as his parents have done before him and not likely to endanger 
his home by seeking promiscuous intercourse outside it. If, 
on the other hand, he (or she) gets his first knowledge from 
the ribald jokes of those a little older than himself, he will 
most likely find the husks later with the help of a prostitute 
——a prostitution indeed. He is likely to choose his wife for 
her physical attraction and again to find no more than husks 
in his life with her. Realizing dimly that he has been cheated 
of something, he is likely to seek it elsewhere in promiscuous 
intercourse. He can never find it because his education in 
this essential department of life has been neglected.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A LONDON OBSTETRICIAN. 

P.S.—The need for this education is further demonstrated 
by the fact that the writing of this letter over my own name 
would damage my practice ! 


GOLD VALUATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Biddulph dismisses as jejune my plea 
for “honest money,” and considers that the opinions of 
bishops, philosophers, bankers and the ‘‘ money merchants 
of 1810,” a noun of multitude presumably intended to 
describe the Bullion Committee, are out of date. 

These authorities were quoted by me in support of my 
contention that the problem of honest money is not a new 
problem, that a repudiation of debt, however disguised, 
has always been regarded as immoral, and that the conse- 
quences have been injurious. 

Our £1 notes represent a 


‘ 


* promise to pay the bearer on 





depreciated coinage or currency ; but it is not in the interey, 
of a debtor who desires to maintain his credit and who iy, 























































again become a borrower. On page 110 of their report the THE 
Macmillan Committee tell us that, while all things may | 
lawful, all things are not expedient, and devaluation jsqy Sie,—If | 
of those things which are not expedient. Moreover, a lity, courtesy, 
reflection will, I think, convince your readers that to jj the Princ 
a debt in a coin of an inferior or debased value is a bre holm ne: 
of faith, for a paper currency is a debt on which no interns > The qt 
is paid and the paper is accepted by the people in full try Jogical 1 
that faith will be kept. | on buyit 
There are Governments in Europe that have been guilty (ff exchang 
paying their debts in a greatly depreciated currency, qj supply } 
British creditors have suffered for their misplaced confidene. Band wh 
But that is not an example that calls for imitation, andi) Great I 
is neither disingenuous nor jejune to say that British cred fe A rey 
is not only a national but a world interest which should Trade 0 
carefully guarded.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM Bown, & gentime! 
Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. Swedes 
the uno 
ECONOMY AND EDUCATION long wi 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] oa 
Sir,—Your excellent article on this subject seems to me likey encoura 
in one part to create misapprehension. The last senteneh  deliber: 
suggest, if they do not actually state, that under the nef) defeats 
regulations for Free Places a parent whose income exceeds the 
limit laid down in the circular, of £3 to £4 a week, willl prow: 
required to pay the whole fee at a secondary school. This sf 
not so. All that is laid down is that a parent with a higheh 
income should not receive total exemption, and so far as this 
particular circular goes there is nothing to prevent a loaf 
authority giving such a parent exemption from nine-tenths af 
more of the fee. The Board are, as a matter of fact, issuinf) Sir, — 
further suggestions as to a scale of partial exemptions for inf read y 
comes considerably higher than those above mentioned. Thee Simon 
will have to be scrutinized carefully and possibly may be fou is no 
not to be sufficiently generous ; but the principle which thyf—  opinio 
entail, of a carefully graded scaie of partial relief is, I believ,f— doubt 
the right one.—I am, Sir, &c., BF. H. Corson. and cl 
Cambridge. patien 
[Our words were meant to bear the interpretation orf violen 
correspondent gives them, but it is well to have the positiny vinien 
made perfectly clear.—Ep. Spectator.] =e 
appea 
fresh 
TRADE WITH SWEDEN to fri 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] a 
Sir,—May I offer a word of comment on the letter in yo whic 
columns on the above subject from Mr. A. Baldwin Rapet!— to th 
Speaking with knowledge of the country, Mr. Raper right} myst 














emphasizes the value of the visit which the Prince of Wale yy. 1 
and Prince George are paying next week to Sweden. Bum symy 
he does not mention what to my mind is the most importa! seem 
section in the report of our Commercial Counsellor #F jodi 
Stockholm, from which he quotes. Slightly condensed, tf of 
reads as follows: of th 

“The United Kingdom trader has to overcome the belief, comme and 
in Sweden, that Englishmen are slow to meet special requirem@"— Ran 
and are unaccommodating, that in many lines their packing metho sa 






are uneconomic, and that their weights, measures, money at! 








methods of stating, setting out, and counting quantities and pric] mig! 
are troublesome.” tear 
These words, to my mind, demand the attention of eve the 
British exporter. id 
; : . an 
Sweden, as Mr. Raper says, has lost seriously to Russi e 





in the British timber market during the last few years, but, 
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gs the report points out, she still remains an important 
customer for British goods, “ it is scarcely possible to imagine 
that the cultural standards of the country will be so affected 
(by present difficulties) that it will not remain an important 
market for the high-class articles which it obtains from Great 
Britain.” 

Will the Princes’ visit be followed by an active campaign 
to prove to the Swedes that we are neither slow to meet their 
requirements nor unaccommodating in our methods ?— 
Jam, Sir, Xe., G. G, Mircurson, M.P. 

House of Commons. 
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watt THE SWEDES, OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 

> May le [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

ON. is on Sin,—If the Swedes were not a people of the most exquisite 

ra litt courtesy, they would have a very pertinent question to ask 

t to py the Prince of Wales and Prince George when they visit Stock- 

& bread holm next week. 

we | The question, which is perturbing them, and to which their 

logical minds can find no answer, is this: ‘* Why do you go 

on buying timber from Russia, which buys little from you in 

Suilty « exchange, and that on a long credit basis, when we could 

CY> and supply you equally well, as we have supplied you in the past, 

fidence, and when every day we are increasing our purchases from 

» and i Great Britain ? ” 

a A report just published by the Department of ¢ verseas 

owns, i Trade on economic conditions in Sweden records ** a swing in 


sentiment ” in favour of Great Britain and adds that many 
Swedes are adding to the official exhortation ‘* buy Swedish,” 
the unofficial slogan *‘ and if you can’t—buy British.’ How 
long will this go on if we persist in buying our timber from 
Russia ? 

If it were Canada, the Swedes would understand, but to 
encourage Russia, whose system of government and society is 
deliberately and avowedly a challenge to our own, entirely 
defeats them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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N. Grattan-Doyie. 
House of Commons. 


SOPHISTRY AND STATESMANSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—It is some comfort in the bleak outlook of the day to 
read your outspoken and yet measured criticism of Sir John 
Simon's recent law lecture to Germany. As you say, there 


founi— is no longer any excuse for doubting what British public 
h thy opinion stands for: a fair deal with Germany. The only 
eliev,— doubt is whether British public opinion will find authoritative 
ON. F and clear expression before it is too late, i.e., before German 

patience and discipline is so far destroyed that the more 
n ove. Violent elements get the upper hand, Germany breaks away 
siting ftom the League of Nations, and the whole disarmament 


movement goes up in smoke and gas. Since your article 
appeared ominous signs have been given in France of a 
fresh attempt, prompted no doubt by armament interests, 
to frighten people into drawing back from any serious dis- 
armament measures. The well-known fact that preparations, 
both legal and illegal, go on in Germany for the future war 
youl =6which the breakdown of the League of Nations will restore 


pe to the category of coming events, is being worked up into a 
ghily ) mystery with a ‘secret dossier’? in the usual style; and 
Vale Herriot, who like some other leaders of broad human 
Bu: sympathies but insufficient single-minded tenacity of principle, 
rtaat | seems to run away from his opportunities, is once more 
rT He holding up any progress by reviving the hopeless proposal 
4, Roofs League Army. On the other hand, evidence accumulates 


of the growth of pacific tendencies among the French people ; 
pmo and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that if Mr. 


rer Ramsay MacDonald could free himself from the tangle of 
ani home politics and go and see M. Herriot, the two of them 
ries §=might appeal to the real wills of their respective peoples to 


tear through all the intrigues of the armament interests and 
vey the finesses of the smaller politicians, and to offer the German 
population not only a plain and fair deal, but even the right 
iscsi hand of fellowship and mutual peace. I am, Sir, &c., 
but, Oxford. NOWELL SMITH, 


* Sir, 


THE GERMAN COLONIES 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Dr. Walmsley’s letter on the former German colonies 
has already been adequately answered from the political stand- 
point in the columns of East Africa; there are, however, 
certain other statements in it which seem to merit reply, with 
particular reference to Tanganyika as being the most important 
of the territories involved. 

Dr. Walmsley considers that Germany needs colonies just as 
other great powers do; this would seem to be a revival of the 
old pre-War theory of the acquisition of colonies for the benefit 
of the grabber—surely hardly consonant with the pledge that 
the mandated territories are to be administered for the benefit 
of the inhabitants ? Even if this view be accepted, statistics 
scarcely uphold the contention. The Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1914 gives the total German population of German East 
Africa as 4,107 (British being 90, and British Colonials, i.e., 
Boers, 321). The Annual Report for Tanganyika for 1931 
gives the German population—all post-War arrivals—as 2,139 
(British being 4,011). If adequate allowance is made for the 
replacement of the large numbers of German officials by British, 
there would seem to be little difference in the attractiveness of 
the Territory to Germans, under either flag. In any case, 
considering the millions of Germans who both before and after 
the War emigrated to countries not under their own flag, the 
outlet provided by the Mandated Territories is simply negli- 
gible. 

The suggestion that Britain by breach of faith acquired the 
country is contradicted by the scrupulous care which we have 
always shown in refusing to regard the country as forming part 
of the British Empire ; it has been administered with strict 
impartiality towards nationality, colour, or creed, and at con- 
siderable cost to the British taxpayer. 

Dr. Walmsley absolves himself from any responsibility for 
the fate of the four and a quarter million Africans involved, by 
a reference to the “ efficiency and enlightenment ” of German 
colonial rule. He obviously overlooks the history of the sup- 
pression of the Herero rising in South-West Africa, and the 
** Majimaji”’ rebellion in East Africa, where thousands were 
slaughtered and thousands more died of starvation; nor can 
he remember that German law in East Africa maintained 
slavery, and the British officers administering it until the 
Treaty of Versailles were forced to supervis> dealings in slaves. 
He is perhaps unaware of the German recognition of the right 
of parental correction by an employer—in other words, the 
right to flog a servant at will; debates in the Reichstag in 
19183 and 1914 make most illuminating reading on this and 
kindred points. 

If the claims of the unfortunate native population concerned, 
to some expression of their own wishes in the matter, are to 
meet with such cynical disregard in England, one cannot but 
be thankful for the support afforded them at least by the 
League of Nations.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Sr. OrpE Browne, 
Late Labour Commissioner, Tanganyika Territory. 
Chalfont St. Giles. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 

Your correspondent, Dr. T. Robertson Day, evidently 
treasures his old War-time propagandist literature, or he would 
not have based his condemnation of German colonial policy 
upon the unproved assertions of Bishop Weston and the 
uninformed obiter dicta of an American Ambassador. The 
case of Bishop Weston is a good illustration of that danger of 
mixing polities with religion of which Matthew Arnold spoke. 
The Bishop lived on the most friendly relations with the 
German authorities and enjoyed their hospitality, yet, as 
Dr. Schreiber, a German Protestant missionary on the spot, in 
rebutting his entirely unproved charges, asks, “* Why did this 
humane man, to whom the ear of the Government and of 
every District Administrator, and also the columns of the 
Press were as open as to others, maintain complete silence 
until his proof of these alleged excesses could be used for the 
purpose of transferring German East Africa into British 
possession ? ” 

As for the American Dr. Page, he wrote only of what he 
had read, and his words carry no weight whatever. I set 
against them the warm commendation of Roosevelt and 
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another American traveller, E. A. Forbes, who wrote in 1911, 
* Of all the overlords of Africa the German has the cleanest 
hands. I have studied all the white races engaged in the 
work of awakening Africa, and I cannot avoid the conviction 
that the German native will develop himself as highly as all 
the others, if, indeed, not more highly.” 

Of many possible English witnesses I will only mention 
Cecil Rhodes, Sir Harry Johnston, Sir Charles Eliot, Viscount 
Milner, Sir J. Scott Keltie, the Rev. I. A. Harris, and the 
reports of our Foreign Office down to the War. Has your 
correspondent never heard of the splendid loyalty of the 
East African natives who fought for and with their German 
‘** oppressors ” to the end of the campaign there ? Can any 
colonial Power boast a higher tribute to its rule? Mr. Harris 
as late as 1912 advocated the transference of French and 
Belgian colonies to Germany as being far more capable of 
bearing the trust. 

The tu quoque argument is usually weak, and recrimination 
is undignified. But if Dr. Robertson feels an “ urge” to 
advance the interests of African natives, I would advise him 
to strengthen the hands of his brave colleague Dr. Leys in 
the fine work he is doing on behalf of the Kenya aborigines. 
Having myself travelled round South Africa, I could tell 
likewise of things there which are not worthy of the British 
name, but for that I have no liking. My interest in the 
future of the German colonies is determined solely by a 
coneern for honour and justice—for honour, because one of 
the accepted conditions of Germany’s surrender was that 
there should be “ a free, open-minded and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of the colonial question,” a pledge which was 
broken; for justice, because these colonies were acquired 
legitimately, without transgressing the rights of any other 
country, and Germany’s title to some of them was confirmed 
by treaties with our own Government, and because the 
Germans need colonies as much as other European nations, 
and more than most. Above all, I want to see this question 
settled peacefully and not by war. I hold that Great Britain, 
which controls over one-quarter of the area of the globe, is 
the last country which should grudge another great nation 
outlets for its population and trade.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Headington, Oxford. W. H. Dawson. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir,—May I suggest that the less we refer to war-time 
propagandist writings on this subject, or even to what a 
friendly Ambassador had to say on the strength of that 
propaganda, the better for our self-respect ? Those par- 
ticular war-time falsehoods were effectively answered by 
Dr. Heinrich Schnee’s book on German Colonization published 
in 1926. I personally visited three or four of the German 
colonies immediately before the War, and was most favourably 
impressed by the “efficiency and enlightenment” of their 
government. Would anyone have the temerity to suggest, 
for instance, that the natives of Samoa are happier or 
better governed to-day than they were under the German 
régime ?—I am, Sir, &e., STANLEY UNWIN. 
4 Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


NEW CRIMES FOR OLD 

|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—Lord Astor states that I am wrong in believing that 
under the Marketing Act a board could not restrict pro- 
duction, but I am under no such misapprehension. I am 
not defending the Marketing Act but the Scottish Milk 
Marketing Scheme based on that Act, and in it the promoters 
have proposed no powers to enable the Board to restrict 
production. 

I cannot help thinking that Lord Astor’s objections to the 
Marketing Act itself have led him to condemn the Scottish 
Scheme without the careful study that it merits. The 
Marketing Act is an enabling Act, and, just as the directors 
of a company incorporated under the Companies Act are 
bound by each individual company’s articles of association, 
so will the powers of the Scottish Milk Marketing Board be 
limited to those conferred on it by the Scheme itself, and I 
repeat that it will be beyond the power of the Board to restrict 
production. 

I agree with Lord Astor that a guaranteed price necessitates 








a guaranteed buyer, but the Scottish Scheme holds oy, . 
promise of a guaranteed price. It does, however, offer , 
guaranteed market at an average price, and the Board ; 
bound to accept every gallon of milk, of the requisite standan 
of quality, tendered to it by registered producers, The 
Board will, no doubt, dispose of the requirements of the 
liquid milk market through the usual channels, and yil 






































































arrange for the surplus to be manufactured into milk Products cla 
paying to producers the average price obtained for the Whok ile 1 
output. Is this not just orderly marketing ? mpar 
If the Board fixes too high a price for liquid milk the publis “ab the 
will not buy or will at least restrict its purchase, ang the IP figure. 
Board will require to manufacture a larger surplus whic for ms 
will immediately lower the average price payable to produce, future, 
Milk producers can hardly prevent a change over 4 additior 
dairying by farmers who are losing money on meat; to@— and so 
so would involve a restrictive scheme of which I am sure Loni into kee 
Astor would disapprove; but I submit, that for dairy farme Bj the i 
to consent to remain in depression because of the danger ¢F was so 
inducing others to take up dairying would be a policy ¢f method 
despair. In any case, while we import such huge quantitig attracti 
of dairy products, milk production in this country must kp hygieni 
far from saturation point.—I am, Sir, &c., F. A. Bett, new an 
Chapelbank, Auchterarder, Perthshire. | range ; 
to save 
THE COMMON COUNTRYSIDE general 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] these t 
Sir,—There are plenty of people to praise the beauty spots oF while. 
our country, especially those in the English Lakes, but of the _ 
ordinary country it may be said, as the poet Wordsworth saij weeks 
of his maid, that there are none to praise, though one may hop F omy 
there are more than a few to love. And yet it has arare beauty . ve 
of its own for those that have eyes to see, and this is a fortunate F o* ; 
circumstance. We cannot all go to the high places, or stand F be sia 
in the butts and watch the grouse come sweeping over the) file 
moor, but a man must be unfortunate indeed if he cannot getah = e 
view, if it be only for a day, of the ordinary countryside. =* 
I was once, a good many years ago, talking to a well-knom— euphet 
Academician, a landscape painter, and he said that he found ow 
more subjects for his art in the common country than in th® — 
much vaunted, and probably overrun, beauty spots. he p 
An American visitor has been complaining lately of th? br s 
height of our wayside hedges. This complaint is certainly yes 
justified. The hedges are beautiful in themselves, especially F cenit 
when, as now, they are bordered by the pretty pink will builde 
herb or the almost yellow meadowsweet, but they are out ate 
place when they obstruct the view of a wide stretch of country © Also 
and the blueness of the distant hills.—I am, Sir, &c., ia va 
Hersert W. H. Greex, rage 
Bidford House, Leamington. dae 
PROFESSOR PICCARD: A CORRECTION Bf. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] in th 
Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, allow me to poitt All 
out a slight inexactitude in your ‘* News of the Week” ¢ Centr 
August 27th, Prof. Piccard is spoken of as being Belgian) chil 
whereas he is Swiss by birth, and now working in Belgium under 
He studied in Zurich.—I am, Sir, &e., (and 
127, Seestrasse, Zurich. J. VON TSCHARNER Jaym: 
abou 
THE LATE MR. GENNADIUS ae 
[fo the Editor of the Srecraror.] bya 
S1r,—To the aceounts of the late Mr. Gennadius, which hat® the r 
appeared in the London Press I should like to add my perh other 
sonal experience of the great services which he rendered toa) with 
students of mediaeval and modern Greek and Balkan histo prefe 
by the presentation of his magnificent library of some TI 
28,000 volumes to the American School of Classical Studies 1} _ plea: 
Athens. The “ Gennadeion,” which will be his permanei—® “ He 
monument there, contains a unique collection of pamphlet reco: 
and articles on the Eastern Question, in which he himself und 
played a conspicuous part, and forms, together with th mus 
Finlay Library of the British Archacological School, probably able 
the most complete conglomeration of works on post-classiclf} defi 
Greece in existenee.—I am, Sir, &ce., | frea 
Wiis MIL floo 








. Egls bei Innsbruck. 
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, Out 
ote | The Modern Home 
Board 
Standan 
TS. The 
ts Of th 
and yl Few of us are SO fortunately placed as to be thinking of building 
Products a house at the present time—TI say fortunately, because never 
the Whok pefore has it been possible to obtain at any price a dwelling 
EB comparable, so far as luxury and convenience are concerned, 
‘he publi with the sort of house that can now be built for an absurdly low 
ANd the re. But though the completely modern home must remain, 
US which for most of us, a dream unlikely to come true in the near 
TOducers, future, we are continually making small alterations and 
Over t) F additions to our existing houses, bringing them little by little 
t; to@— and so far as is possible (which is really a considerable way) 
‘ure Lon into keeping with our ideas of the real thing. One year it may 
Y farmes F he the installation of radiant heating in that large room which 
langer of was so expensively and unsatisfactorily warmed by an older 
policy fF yethod; next, the provision of some more permanent and 
Uantitis F  gttractive wall-covering than paper for a bathroom, a really 
must be hygienic composition floor-covering for scullery or larder, or a 
Bru, new and efficient cooker to replace the old voracious kitchen- 
range ; a water-softener or refrigerator may be judged likely 
to save more than it will cost—whatever it may be, there is 
generally something under consideration. And for any of 
these things a visit to 158 Bond Street is likely to be worth 
spots of while. aa 
it of the b The Building Cent re opened to the general public some three 
orth said weeks ago. It will remain open as a permanent but constantly 
ay hope changing exhibition of the best and newest materials and 
e beauty fittings for the modern home. Its advent is symptomatic of 
srtunate the wider and more intelligent interest that is being taken in 
or stand fe the subject. The average householder is no longer content to 
ver the follow the advice of the local plumber whose motto is, ‘* What 
ot getafe 8S good enough for my father is good enough for me,” and 
e. _ who views every new product with feelings that could only 
-known i euphemistically be described as suspicious. The fact is that 
e found each year sees the introduction of so many new materials, 
1 in the preparations and processes that even the architect, whose job 
it is to follow such things, finds himself unable to keep pace 
of th 7 with them. Both architect and builder are naturally chary 


of using anything in which they have not complete confidence ; 
the architect hesitates before specifying a novelty of whose 
continued behaviour he has not had personal experience ; the 
builder dislikes hazarding a reputation for good workmanship 
on the chances of a new material “ letting him down ” or not. 
Also, it is to be feared, he sometimes shirks the mental effort 
needed to familiarize himself and his men with anything new. 
For all these reasons the general public is apt to be deprived of 
the use of many desirable things until they have been available 
for many years, while the manufacturer finds difficulty in 
fostering his sales, and talks bitterly of the lack of enterprise 
in the building trade. 

All parties should find themselves well served by the Building 
Centre. The manufacturers can exhibit their wares; the 
architect can go, with or without a client, and inspect them 
under one roof—and that in the heart of London; lastly 
(and this should be of interest to readers of this: page), the 
layman can stroll in at any time between 9.30 and 7.0 and look 
about him. There is no charge for admission and he will not 
be troubled by salesmen—for the reason that there are none 
there. Anything that interests him will be explained fully 
by a technical expert ; its price will be given and the name of 


‘rtainly 
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1 have 


: the makers or suppliers. He will be able to compare it with 
y pe other things of the same kind, and decide then and there, 
toal | without going from showroom to showroom, which he 
isto prefers. 
= The general standard of the exhibits now displayed is 
lies in pleasantly high. ‘To anyone depressed by memories of most 
anetif=’ “Home” exhibitions a visit to the Building Centre may be 
ohlets recommended as a welcome pick-me-up. It is perhaps not 
imsell unduly cynical to suggest that a considerable amount of tact 
1 th must have been exercised by somebody to achieve so reason- 
bably able and wholesome a selection. Most of the exhibits are 
ssi definitely modern, but there is a splendid absence of the 


| freakishly modernistic. Only some of the light-fittings and 
LL, floor-coverings err in this respect. Much of the Entrance Floor 
| 3S given up toa selection of bathrooms. It is, perhaps, rather 


The Bond Street Building Centre 


a temptation to a manufacturer to show only his more luxu- 
rious products, but at some time in the future I should like to 
see a few equally efficient but cheaper bathroom appointments. 
Yet even in rooms of the class shown the taps are mostly set 
at the foot of the bath—the most awkward place possible 
from the occupant’s point of view. In many cases, too, the 
pursuit of modernism at all costs has resulted in angular, 
faceted taps, awkward and uncomfortable to grip. 

More sanitary ware is to be seen on the Lower Ground Floor ; 
and here I must specially commend what is described as a 
Surgeon’s Basin made by H. Pontifex and Sons, Ltd. Why 
such a good-looking and efficient thing should be reserved for 
surgeons it is hard to say—unless it be because of its un- 
orthodox shape. Almost a perfect oval in plan, it is supported 
on wall-brackets, but is clear of the wall by several inches. 
By this means there are no angles, inside or outside, to be 
dealt with : every part of it can be cleaned with ease. Down- 
Stairs aiso are specimens of all sorts of kitchen, laundry and 
heating appliances. All through the building at various 
points are glass panels through which the actual wiring of the 
building can be viewed. The various systems of electrical 
wiring can be examined in greater detail and their merits 
compared in a room on the Entrance Floor, which should 
interest those who are about to instal electric light as a result 
of the “‘ grid’? scheme. The gas-fires on the same floor are 
mostly poor in design. Only in the case of the ‘* Panella ” has 
the designer realized that a gas-fire has little in common with 
a solid fuel grate. In some cases imitation cinder boxes are 
still provided. We want some clear thinking in this depart- 
ment of the home. 

The walls of the stairs show what delightful effects can be 
obtained by the application of plywood. In this case it is 
simply cut into squares of uniform size, perhaps fourteen 
inches across, the edges mitred (with no attempt to hide the 
ply construction) and fixed with pins. This is perhaps the 
cheapest way of panelling, yet nothing could look better. In 
some places metal-surfaced ‘* Plymax ” has been used to show 
the possibilities of aluminium, copper or stainless steel. Those 
whose interest was aroused by the recent correspondence 
about Empire Timbers in The Times can satisfy themselves to 
the full on the First Floor. Here are several excellent displays 
of timber, so arranged that the visitor can handle the samples 
and examine the grain and texture of some dozens of varieties, 
both polished and unpolished. Another fascinating section 
is that in which the glass manufacturers show very full ranges 
of their wares. These, too, can be handled. Pressed and 
obscured glass of many kinds can be seen, and mirrors tinted 
in shades to make the most full-blooded blanch or the 
anaemic glow with health. Glass is one of the loveliest things 
made by man, and these exhibits should help it to a wider use 
in the home. 

Tiles, both roof and wall, are present in almost infinite 


variety, and bricks of many textures and colours. These last 


are shown actually built up into miniature walls which give a 
much better idea of the finished result than does an odd brick 
or so: Windows are perhaps less well displayed than any other 
class of exhibit ; no doubt as experience is gained, some better 
arrangement will be found. The necessarily limited selection 
of textiles must have presented almost insuperable difficulties. 
I noticed some admirable Allan Walton hangings—but it 
would perhaps have been wiser to confine this section to 
fabrics specially made to serve as permanent wall-coverings. 
One such, ‘ Neatolin,”’ struck me as one of the most attractive 
I had seen, whether hanging free as curtains or stuck to the 
wall with adhesive. 

The Building Centre has set itself an astonishingly high 
standard. On its present showing it is the best exhibition of 
the kind London has yet seen. 

G. M. Boumpurey. 


[Enquiries arising out of articles on “ The Modern Home” 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1, and marked ** Modern Home” in the top left- 
hand corner.} 
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Theological Countet-attack 


(Being the 

12s. 6d.) 
Tur early chapters of this book are devoted to a survey of the 
various ‘‘—isms” and philosophies, cults, scepticisms and 
agnosticisms, which have sprung up in the void left where 
organized religion seems to have broken down. Professor 
Radhakrishnan does not either minimize the breakdown or 
belittle the substitutes. The present religious or, rather, anti- 
religious unrest is world-wide, and is caused “* as much by th2 
moral ineffectiveness of religion, its failure to promote the best 
life, as by the insistent pressure of new knowledge on 
traditional beliefs.” 

After a brilliant preliminary survey of the forces of criticism, 
Prefessor Radhakrishnan launches his counter-attack, the 
defence and rehabilitation of religion. Contemporary criticisms 
of religion, however they differ in other respects, concur for 
the most part in one fundamental charge. Religion, they 
allege (both the experience itself and its object) is merely a 
product or expression of the human mind. Man’s self-respect 
demanding that the universe should be fundamentally friendly 
and akin to compensate him for his felt insignificance in face 
of the vastness of Nature, employs his reason, a ready tool of 
his instinets, to supply him with grounds for thinking that it 
is in fact friendly and akin. Accordingly, he creates God in 
the recesses of his own unconsciousness and then projects Him 
into the world outside. The spiritual values of truth, goodness 
and beauty and the personal deity in which according to the 
religions they culminate are pictures projected by the mind of 
man upon the empty canvas of an indifferent universe. The 
study of religion tells us much of the nature of those who 
believe in it ; of the nature of things it can tell us nothing. 


An Idealist View of Life. By S. Radhakrishnan. 
Hibbert Lectures for 1929.) (Allen and Unwin. 


Religion, in fact, is merely a brand of psychology. So the 
modern critics. 
Professor Radhakrishnan’s answer takes two forms. First, 


let us suppose that it is true that the world purpose and the 
world order which religion asserts are created and projected 
by ourselves. Are not we ourselves part of the world? Let 
it be granted that our minds have developed by natural pro- 
cesses from cruder forms of life, that they are grounded in 
Nature. Is it, then, likely that their most deep-seated inti- 
mations should belie Nature? Hence, if it is a universal 
human instinct to believe that truth and goodness and beauty 
are real values and to postulate a God to unify them, there 
must be something in the universe to guarantee the fulfilme:t 
of that instinct. You cannot say both ‘ our minds have 
developed as part of the world process,” and ‘‘ our minds tell 
us nothing about the world process.”” ‘* The interaction of self 
and the universe,’ as Professor Radhakrishnan puts it, ** has 
given rise to these aspirations which are their joint products.” 
It is not reasonable then to hold that the aspirations reflect 
only the self. 

Secondly, there is no ground for saying that the world which 
our spiritual self affirms is unreal in some sense in which the 
world which our perceiving self affirms is real. Psychologically 
religious experience is no less convincing a testimony to the 
otherness which we experience than sense perception. “ To 


Sir Kenelm Digby 


Sir Kenelm Digby and his Venetia. 
Low. 10s. 6d.) 


By E.W. Bligh. (Sampson 
Mr. Buicu brings to his attractive theme immense zest, an 
at times rather embarrassingly vivacious style, a romantic 
devotion to Venetia Digby, a sufficiently humorous apprecia- 
tion of Sir Kenelm, and (his best contribution) some 
successful delving among records and MSS, which has 
enabled him to reproduce here some hitherto unprinted 
mi terial, chiefly a group of four draft letters by Digby, of 
which the recipients (if any) are unknown. Two are love 
letters to a woman, two letters about love to a man friend. 
Mr. Bligh thinks the addressee of the former and the theme 
of the latter to have been Venetia Stanley. But they are un- 
dated, and probably after Venetia’s period, and anyhow 
it is rash to speculate concerning a gentleman of so 
large and warm a heart and of such an addiction to com- 


say that our sense perceptions answer to reality, while spiritual 
intuitions do not, is for psychology a gratuitous assumption,» 

Moreover, how much do we really know of the physical 
world? The physicist attempts to account for the appearang 
of matter by hypotheses such as those of the electron and the 
proton. But these, it is becoming increasingly apparent, ay 
only symbols of the nature of a reality of which it is impossible 
to form any picture. The formulae of physical science arp 
simply hypotheses to account for the fact that we have thy 
experiences that we do have. The basis of religious experieng 
is not essentially different. The idea of God, like the concepts 
of physics, is an interpretation of experience which may be— 
which probably is—no more like the reality than is the currept 
idea of the electron. But it is not, therefore, to be dismisgeq 
as a figment of the human mind, merely because it is the 
closest picture which the human mind can frame of a reality 
which transcends it. Thus, ** the creeds of religion correspond 
to the theories of science.” 

So much by way of rebuttal of the modern critics. What of 
Professor Radhakrishnan’s own position? — Religion js 
obviously an ambiguous word ; it covers a variety of meanings, 
It has, he points out, “ been identified with feeling, emotion 
and sentiment, instinct, cult and ritual, perception, belief and 
faith.” All these views, he holds, “ are right in what they 
affirm, though wrong in what they deny,” for religion is all 
these things and more than them all. It is consciousness of 
the value in the universe, but, more than mere consciousness, 
it is enjoyment of value as well ;_ it is knowledge of the reality 
of the universe, but, more than mere knowledge, it is worship 
of and reverence for the reality known. What, then, is its 
essence ? 

First it is a quest, the quest for the reality of the universe, 
Secondly, it is a unique experience of the human mind, which 
is its consciousness of that reality. Thirdly, it is a freeing, in 
the light of this experience, of the soul of man from the 
thousand and one petty needs and desires which form its 
normal preoccupation. Fourthly, it is an integrating ;_ it 
integrates all the faculties and energies of the personality in 
response to reality conceived and viewed as a whole ; “ its 
the reaction of the whole man to the whole reality.”’ It is only 
when a human being is integrated in this way that he can be 
said to function spiritually, spiritual life being just that inte- 
grated life of the whole man which religion effects. 

This is the position which, in the later chapters, is developed 
in a passionate affirmation of the universe as at once the 
expression and the creation of a personal God who is Himseli 
an aspect of an Absolute which transcends Him. 

I have touched upon only a few of the points raised in these 
lectures; but I have said enough to show the compelling 
interest of the book. Professor Radhakrishnan possesses the 
rare gift of being able to make righteousness readable, and | 
know of no work which, while so fairly and crisply presenting 
the modern criticisms of religion, presents also with such an 
eloquence of passionate conviction the modern reply. The 
result is one of the most profoundly moving religious books 
of our time, C. E. M. Joan, 


and Venetia Stanley 


posing fine letters. They may even have been written merely 
for his letter-book, in which he preserved copies of his fine and 
sounding epistles, there to be read over by himself and others 
worthy of the privilege. However that may be, they are 
capital letters, as all Digby’s are, and no doubt he thought 80. 

This book—beautifully printed and illustrated, by the way 
—is not, its author explains, a full-length biography. Rather 
it is an enthusiastic flinging before us of a quantity of not as 
yet quite co-ordinated material, old and new, pieced together! 
with comment, eulogy, narrative, speculation, and occasional 
rather tart criticism of other writers on the subject. It was 
worth compiling. It contains a selection of letters, a good 
account of the Scanderoon privateering expedition, 4 
sympathetic outline of this fine bombastic knight's career, and 
(in an appendix) some fragments of his unprinted literary critic 
ism and a collection of those passages from the Private Memoirs 
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which its editor of 1827 thought not modest enough to be 
included in the public edition, but printed privately in an 
appendix in 1828. In 1982 they certainly read mildly enough. 
Mr. Bligh is in love with that remarkable essay in romantic 
tushery, the Memoirs, and is very angry with critics who have 
Speen less SO. Well, this high-falutin, novelettish style is, of 
course, a taste, like another, Personally, I can read all Digby's 
other writings with greater pleasure, from the Conference with 
4 Lady about the Choice of a Religion to the receipts for making 
the powder of sympathy and cherry wine. Mr. Bligh, in his 
eager championship of his hero's literary style, says some 
rather puzzling things about the state of English prose in 
1628; he sees it as “ struggling for life,” and implies that 
garcely any “ every-day prose” existed, and that Digby's 
only alternative to the conventionally romantic style he 
adopted for the Memoirs would have been the English of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible! But English prose had been 
ina growingly vigorous condition for some two centuries ; the 
weapon slowly forged between Saxon and Norman, tempered 
to fineness under the Henrys, and used by the Elizabethans 
jor their splendid rapier-play, was ready to his hand. In his 
own time the Jacobeans and Carolines had been, and were, 
wielding it continuously in essays, comedies (for crisp “* every- 
day” dialogue Digby might have gone to Middleton, had he 
wanted any such thing, but he did not) fiction, memoirs, 
F journals, discourses, histories, and every other kind of prose 
venture. Burton had a few years before published his 
) Anatomy ; nearly everyone who could spell, and many who 
© could not, were hurrying to the printers with their composi- 
tions. It was from no lack of good models that Sir Kenelm 
adopted the romanticized manner of the AMZemoirs ; it suited 
his theme and his temperament, and was one of the fashions 
of the day and of the day before, and does well enough. But 
itis not through the Memoirs that ** the Mirandula of his age ” 
 jives for us to-day. 


Mr. Bligh says that 


ss 


Digby lives “ chiefly because he 
»was a woman’s lover.’ If that were a passport to life, 
ihere would be fewer dead. True, his Venetia was so beautiful 
as to be hymned in the verses of a great number of the poets 
of the day ; which is why she lives ; for, beyond that she was 
| beautiful and desirable, and had (anyhow while still a 
| spinster) many lovers, we know little of Venetia. For all the 


| proof we have to the contrary, she may have been a dull 
Screature, though her lovers, enspelled by her loveliness, 


‘naturally thought otherwise, and gave her gifts of mind as well 
Fasbody. But Stelliana, who represents her in Digby's Memoirs, 

euts but a dull, conventionally romantic figure. Beauty 
| perishes, beauty passes, and leaves no wrack behind to drift 


© on oblivion’s seas, as do intellect, character and wit. A 


Dorothy Osborne laughs to us down the centuries with gay 
anecdote, witty comment, and crisp tenderness; a Mrs. 
Hutchinson regards us gravely, a charming, learned, puri- 


) tanical prig ; a Queen Elizabeth swears us down, a living, 


dominating termagant. But a Venetia Digby, a Mary Queen 
of Scots, stare at us emptily ; dumb, beautiful beings, null, 
dull and shadowy, wraiths but scarcely revenants. They had 
beauty; they loved and were loved; they inspired poets ; 


' they lived, died, and are buried ; and that is all about them, 


Sit Kenelm Digby, on the other hand, is as blatantly alive a 
Few men have, in their 
day, been given more epithets than this errant mountebank, 
this magazine of all the arts, Mirandula of his age, useless, rest- 
less being of seanty wisdom, the very Pliny of his age for lying. 
His love and marriage are the least part of this great yoluble 
Gasconesque creature, this bustling, restless, eager, in- 
quisitive man, who in his spare moments would plan and 
achieve a privateering expedition on a giant scale, who 
dabbled in alchemy, chemistry, astrology, spiritualism, 
theology and cooking, acted as Catholic agent, undertook 
diplomatic missions for King and Protector (whichever was 
in power), huffed and hectored with the Pope, his spiritual 


sovereign, to his face, conducted ladies into nunneries 


(“ though,” as someone remarked, “ he has not the manners 
"to become a friar himself’), fought duels for his king and 


boasted of it, sought the elixir of life, joined the Royal Society 


at its foundation, and blew a fanfare on his own trumpet 


round Europe and back again. No wonder that Mr. Bligh 
and e, eryone else (except a few of his contemporaries, such as 


the Jesuits) have always admired this splendid, amusing 
figure of a man. 

Mr. Bligh stirs up our memories of him and adds a little 
to our knowledge. He is over-annoyed with some of his 
fellow-writers, some of whom have called John Aubrey a 
gossip and scandal-monger (but wasn’t he ?) while others seem 
to have suggested that Venetia may have been chaste, which 
certainly seems improbable, but need not worry us. He is 
driven by these annoyances to drag in, rather irrelevantly, a 
number of extracts from Aubrey’s Lives, to illustrate his 
charm, which surely needs no bush to-day, and to make some 
of the usual and inexact comments on that much-bullied 
section of our forbears who flourished between 1837 and 1901. 
If he should later write a full-length biography, he will perhaps 
lop these excrescences, and stick closer to his theme. It is a 
theme worth expansion and research. 

, Rost MAcAvuLay. 


Soviet Economics 


An Economic History of Soviet Russia. By Lancelot Lawton. 


2 vols. (Macmillan. 25s.) 

EVERYWHERE in the modern world it is becoming more and 
more true that economics are politics, and politics economics. 
It is overwhelmingly true of a State which professes allegiance 
to Marxism and seeks in economic development the realization 
of its ultimate ideal. An economic history of Russia in the 
past fifteen years must cover nearly the same ground (or 
certainly the most important part of it) as a history minus the 
epithet. “ War Communism,” the “* New Economic Policy,” 
the * Scissors Crisis,” the Five-Year Plan, the Collectivization 
of Land —nearly all the landmarks of Russian history since 
the end of the civil war have been economic in character. 
Even an event so apparently political as the struggle between 
Stalin and Trotsky was, in effect (apart from the personal 
issues involved), a difference of opinion about economic policy. 
Mr. Lawton has attempted the ambitious task of telling the 
history of these years in an economic setting. 

It is unfortunately necessary, in reviewing books about 
Russia, to make clear at the outset what is the point of view 
of the writer. For the conclusions of supporters and opponents 
of the Soviet régime still usually differ so widely that it is 
difficult to believe that they relate to the same country. 
Mr. Lawton belongs to the category of opponents. His thesis 
is that Bolshevism, economically speaking, does not work ; 
that the present economic state of Russia is hopelessly unsound 
(by implication, more unsound than that of capitalist countries) 
and that such apparent successes as it can claim are due not 
to the Soviet system, but to the natural wealth of the Russian 


soil and the natural vitality of the Russian people. Mr. 
Lawton eschews the cruder methods of propaganda. He 


uses Soviet sources almost exclusively, and belongs to the 
school which thinks it possible to convict the Bolsheviks out 
of their own mouths. We are not sure that it is altogether a 
satisfactory method. It certainly produces some curious 
results. If we had to rely on Mr. Lawton and other writers 
of this school, we should be led to believe that the Bolshevik 
leaders seldom opened their mouths except to confess failure, 
to denounce abuses, and to make statements demonstrably 
false or prophecies destined to be notoriously belied by events. 
It is perfectly legitimate for an advocate to build up his case 
on the admissions of his opponent; but it is a technique 
which should be sparingly used by the historian. 

Mr. Lawton is then, primarily, an advocate ; but judged as 
an indictment his work is disappointing. So far as can be 
judged from internal evidence, he visited Russia more than 
once during the earlier years of the Soviet régime; but he 
does not seem to have been there during the past six or seven 
years. His first volume, which ends at the year 1924-5, is 
far more vivid than its successor. But the absurdities of the 
era of * War Communism” and the inconsistencies of the 
** Nep” are now mainly of academic interest ; and on more 
recent developments Mr, Lawton has not much nourishment 
to offer us other than the hard tack of statistics. He does not 
explain why the peasants, who in 1921 forced the Government 
to abandon the State monopoly of agricultural produce, 
searcely resisted in 1930 the equally unpopular (if we may 
believe Mr. Lawton and, indeed, most observers) collectivi- 
zation of the land, He frankly admits that he can form no 
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éstimate of the productivity of the collective farms. He does 
not mention the big engineering works of the last few years, 
of which the Dnieper Dain and the Turk-Sib Railway are the 
most famous; nor has he anything to say of the Nizhni- 
Novgorod motor works or other recent experiments in mass 
production. He does not discuss—perhaps he regards it as 
negligible—the menace of Russian dumping which has received 
so much attention from journalists and others during the past 
two years; and conversely, he ignores the reaction on the 
Five-Year Plan of the crisis through which the capitalist 
world is passing. It is not seriously possible, omitting all 
these factors, to offer valid conclusions as to present economic 
conditions or future prospects in the Soviet Union. 

It would however, be unfair, in making these criticisms, to 
overlook the solid merits which the book does possess. The 
author has been more than painstaking in his collection of 
material ; and he has struggled hard and not without success 
to make readable a work which is, of necessity, largely com- 
posed of statistical data. His book will serve at best as a 
valuable guide to future students to the sources of information 
open to them, at worst as a useful quarry for those who lack 
the patience or the knowledge to go to those sources for 
themselves. No journalist visiting Russia and anxious to 
weight his traveller's tale with a few impressive statistics 
should neglect these two volumes, where he will find an ample 
selection at his disposal. 


The Genesis of the Tank 


Eyewitness: Being Personal Reminiscences of Certain 
Phases of the Great War. By Sir Ernest D. Swinton. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 25s.) 

Ir was high time that Sir Ernest Swinton told the true story 
of the evolution of the Tank, which contributed more than 
any other weapon or tactical device to the defeat of Germany. 
Many authors, with more ‘er less knowledge, have written 
on the subject. But Sir Ernest, as the true originator of the 
idea, the organizer of the Tank Corps before it had that 
name and the author of the first outline of Tank tactics, is 
the primary authority, and his plain narrative is of absorbing 
interest. ‘The English civilian, traditionally suspicious of 
soldiers as our history shows, will, it is to be feared, be 
confirmed in his prejudices by the book. Sir Ernest put his 
idea before Sir Maurice Hankey, secretary of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, in October, 1914, and had a most 
friendly reception. But nearly two years passed before the 
first few ‘machine-gun destroyers,’ which the author 
envisaged, appeared on the Somme, and then they were 
foolishly used in complete contradiction to his advice because 
the chance of surprise was wasted. In the interval the 
higher military authorities put every obstacle in the way, 
and it is perfectly clear that but for Mr. Churchill's initiative 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s determination the advent of Tanks 
on the battlefield would have been postponed indefinitely. 
Highly characteristic of the military mandarins was their 
eagerness to get rid of Sir Ernest as soon as they decently 
could, after the first use of Tanks at the Somme. He had 
given dire offence by his persistency in getting civilian 
Ministers to overrule the Generals, and he was therefore 
deprived of his command just when the Tank Corps was 
taking shape and expanding in the autumn of 1916. Mean- 
while the German machine-gunner was killing our young men 
by the thousand, and the effective counter to him was delayed 
by these insensate professional and personal jealousies. 

Sir Ernest writes very temperately. He is too skilful and 
experienced a writer not to know that over-emphasis may 
spoil the best case. He does his utmost to exculpate 
Lord Kitchener, who, as he says, was desperately overworked, 
if in part through his own fault in not delegating details to 
subordinates. But he leaves the reader in little doubt as to 
where the fault lay before and after Lord Witchener’s death. 
Mr. Lloyd George has often been accused of treating eminent 
Generals cavalierly in the later years of the War, but such 
books as this show that a quick-witted statesman bent on a 
speedy victory must have been exasperated by the War 
Office and the General Staff. There is nothing more illumi- 
nating in the narrative than the brief passage on Cambrai, 
November 20th, 1917. Sir Maurice Hankey sent for 
Sir Ernest and told him of the great surprise attack by four 
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hundred tanks, which had enabled our troops 
about six miles on a wide front almost witho 
capture eight thousand prisoners. 


to advange 
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_“T rejoiced at this news. At last our terrible enemy—}, 
German machine gun—was beaten! But my transports ‘ties 
restrained. I was looking ahead—trying to appreciate the odie 
situation. My face must have betrayed my thoughts, for Hanke 
continued : ’ 
‘What's the matter ? You don’t seem too pleased.’ 

“*T'm_-pleased all right,’ I answered. ‘ But I'm wonde 
bet that G.H.Q. are just as much surprised by our suce 
Boche is, and are quite unready to exploit it.’ ” 
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And this, of course, was painfully true. The Higher Commanj 
was so far unready that the great opportunity for Pushing 
into Cambrai and disorganizing the Hindenburg line Was 
thrown away, and within a few days the Germans were able 
by a brilliant counter-attack to recover nearly all the position, 
that they had lost. Sir Ernest Swinton knew only too well 
that G.H.Q. did not believe in the Tank, regarding it ag thy 
mere toy of civilians at home, and he guessed rightly tha 
G.H.Q.’s notorious lack of forethought in handling reserye; 
would be specially remarkable when it expected no succes 
Nine months more of heavy casualties had to pass before the 
Tank was at last properly used at Amiens, and its effect wa 
then decisive in breaking the morale, if not of the German 
infantry, at least of General Ludendorff himself, 

Sir Ernest Swinton describes in his early chapters his 
experiences in France in 1914-15 as the official War corres. 
pondent or ‘* Eyewitness.”” He makes it clear that his 
messages, weleome as they seemed at the time, were written 
under great difficulty and were subject to severe and repeated 
censorship. It is odd that the War Office had never con. 
sidered beforehand the question of the supply of War news 
to the public, and that the Government for many months 
failed to recognize its practical importance. ‘* Eyewitness,” 
for an amateur, did well, but it is easy now to see that 
experienced journalists should have been as weleome in the 
early days as they were later in the War. 

<DWARD Hawes. 


One Way of Love 


The Golden Sequence, a Fourfold Study of the Spiritual 
Life. By Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen. 5s.) 

To open Miss Underhill’s book after being immersed in current 
literature is like passing from the confused voices of the street 
into the mysterious stillness of a great Cathedral. We ax 
in a new world of different perspectives and a changed serie 
of values. Whereas to our contemporaries it is almost self: 
evident that social progress is the highest aim and that the 
supernatural is a doubtful hypothesis, to her it is axiomatic 
that man is a being whose true home is in the Eternal and that 
God is the most evident and present Reality. In this work 
she does not, as in her great book on Mysticism, argue for th: 
validity of the mystical experience, nor does she present 
with a systematic treatise on the spiritual life. In her ow 
modest phrase, she offers us ‘‘ considerations ’? which ar 
strung together on the thread suggested by the hymn, * Vet 
Sancte Spiritus.” We may say at once that all the qualitie 
which many grateful readers have come to expect in het 
writings are present in this book—the flowing and persuasive 
style, the apt quotation from a wide range of religious liter 
ture, and above all the evident sincerity of one who has long 
dwelt in the country which she describes. 

Miss Underhill tells us that her present book has two 
* godfathers,” St. John of the Cross and Professor Whitehead. 
If we say that the influence of the former is more conspicuols 
than that of the latter we intend no disparagement. Ther: 
is in fact a perfectly intelligible philosophical view behind he 
exposition of the life of the spirit, though it is probably # 
much in harmony with some forms of Idealism as with 
Whitehead’s metaphysic. Spirit is for her “ the religious 
‘ategory ” and is incapable of logical definition. We know 
the reality of Spirit through intuition rather than by intellect, 
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though it is not “ contrary to reason.” Miss Underhill wouli 
shrink from applying the word “ irrational” to Spirit. Thi 
touch of the finite self with the Eternal is the basis of praye 
and gives us the clue to the proper development of the life 
of worship. 
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order, which shall at its full term transform the very quality of 
our existence. And Spirit, in its most general sense, is our name 
for that world, life, Being, which is then apprehended by us; and 
for that quality in ourselves which is capable of such apprehension 
and response. 

There is a kind of dualism in her view of human nature 
and indeed of reality as a whole. Possibly a relative dualism 
js inseparable from mysticism ; it has at least good prece- 
dents in the New Testament and in Platonism. The two-fold 
nature of man is the basis of the mystica! interpretation 
of the life of prayer. On the one hand, there is the inner 
self in contact with the Eternal, and on the other, the super- 
ficial self which is by nature orientated towards the animal. 
This book is a commentary on the means by which the Spirit 
nay come to dominate and direct the natural self. Some of 
the more extreme forms of mystical thought have identified 
the transcendental ego with the Divine. Miss Underhill does 
not take this step, which is logically tempting though dis- 
astrous from the standpoint of Christian orthodoxy ; she holds 
fast to the absolute distinction between Creator and created. 

We have no space to follow the author in her review of the 
various aspects of the spiritual life. No reader, whatever his 
theological opinions, could fail to derive help and inspiration 
from it. We will call attention, however to some wise remarks, 
almost incidental, on the relation of ‘* the Mysterious ~ to the 
Spiritual and on supposed “ answers to prayer.” 

Two questions remain in the present writer's mind. First, 
Miss Underhill, like the members of the ** Groups,” necessarily 
lays stress on the * guidance ”’ of the Spirit. Unlike them she 
has a firm grasp of the place of the Church in a healthy religious 
life, but we are still confronted with the difficult case of the 
man who seems to be led by the Spirit to criticise, oppose and 
even break up the Church. Secondly, we wonder whether 
the type of religious life and experience so beautifully depicted 
in this book is the only properly Christian one. The author 
suggests that the phrase, ‘* partakers of the Divine Nature ” 
represents the common New Testament teaching. This may 
be seriously doubted, and in conclusion we might suggest that 
the Golden Sequence puts before us one way of Love, a great 
one, but not the only way. W. R. Marriiews. 


Maty Kingsley 


By Stephen Gwynn. (Macmillan. 


The Life of Mary Kingsley. 

j2s. 6d.) 
Tue charming memoir of Mary Kingsley, written from per- 
sonal knowledge by Mr. Gwynn, should revive for the younger 
generation the name and fame of that truly remarkable 
woman. Her public career was brief. Until she was thirty 
she lived quietly at home in Highgate, Bexley and Cambridge, 
helping her mother and acting as secretary to her father, George 
Kingsley, traveller and ethnologist, who had something of the 
talent of his brothers Charles and Henry, the novelists. When 
her parents died in 1890 she kept house for her brother, but in 
1892 visited the Canaries. On this, her first serious journey 
abroad, she heard much about West Africa and resolved to go 
there in order to study African religion, of which her father 
knew little. She made two long tours in the interior of West 
Africa, especially in French Congo, between 1893 and 1895, 
travelling alone as a trader with a few native porters and living 
on native fare. In these difficult and dangerous journeys she 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the African mind, and she 
poured out that knowledge in two fascinating books, Travels 
in West Africa of 1897 and West African Siudies of 1899, 
which were the delight of the general public and won the 
admiration of experts. She became involved in a sharp 
controversy with the Colonial Office, which had imposed a 
hut-tax in Sierra Leone contrary, as she maintained, to 
African tribal law, and she failed to induce Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain to remedy the grievance. When the South 
African War broke out she went to Cape Town, and there, 
while nursing Boer prisoners, caught typhoid from them and 
died in 1900. 

Hers was a brief career, but Mr. Gwynn surely errs on the 
side of caution when he hesitates to emphasize her enduring 
influence for good on our West African dependencies. They 
are now regarded as model tropical colonies. It has become 
to contrast them favourably with Kenya, for 
We hear little or nothing of them because they 


common 
example, 


prosper and are free from internal troubles. Things were very 
different forty years ago when Mary Kingsley travelled in 
West Africa. Then the old-fashioned and inelastic Crown 
Colony system was in force. Native usages were not under- 
stood nor inquired into. Officials might sometimes consult 
the missionaries but contemned the white traders. Unrest 
was endemic and had to be repressed by costly little wars, as 
in the.hut-tax episode in Sierra Leone. If nowadays Mary 
Kingsley’s main principles are followed, if serious efforts are 
made to rule the natives through their owa chiefs and to 
frame laws that will not violate native notions of property 
and the like, we may surely infer that her books and lectures 
have had something to do with the very salutary change. 
The Spectator may confess to a very special interest in Mary 
Kingsley’s life, for it was in these columns that she first took 
up her pen in defence of the African Negro, in reply to an 
article questioning the possibility of elevating him, and _ it 
was here that she pleaded earnestly in the years 1897 99 for 
a juster treatment and a fuller understanding of the Africans 
under our rule. She formed a cordial friendship with Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey, who was then editor of the Spectator, and 
some of her private letters to him, printed by Mr. Gwynn, 
are illuminating for her character and opimions. She was 
independent in her views and fearless in her expression of 
them, so that she did not fit into any groove. She respected 
the hard-working missionaries, who strove to understand the 
natives, but she had nothing but contempt for missionaries of 
the sentimental or dogmatic type who seemed to despise their 
flocks. She had a strong liking for the hard-living European 
traders of the West Coast, whom it was the fashion for officials 
and missionaries alike to condemn. She did not sce anything 
morally wrong in the sale of spirits to the natives, whom she 
refused to regard as grown-up children. What she desired 
from the colonial administrations was justice guided by 
knowledge ; and, in her opinion, it was not forthcoming. 
From the public standpoint Mary Kingsley made the West 
African not only interesting but also extremely amusing. Her 
narrations of her travels are as racy and uncommon as the 
tales of the old buccaneers and pirates in which she delighted, 
She had many narrow escapes but she made light of danger, 
whether it was from crocodiles or from cannibals. She hada 
livety and whimsical sense of humour, and a complete dis- 
regard for the ordinary conventions of dress and deportment. 
In London and tropical Africa alike she wore the same biack 
Victorian gown, with a long skirt, and she used to argue that 
her skirt had saved her more than once from serious injury 
when she fell on to the spikes in a leopard trap while charitably 
letting the animal escape. She made fun of herself as well as 
of the natives, and in her light-hearted way made the reader 
feel that the African was a man and a cousin—perhaps not a 
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brother—with a very definite set of laws and beliefs and 
traditions, and above all with a strong sense of a spirit world 
always about him. Mary Kingsley talked and often wrote in 
a peculiar vivacious slang, odd indeed in a young lady from 
London suburbs and Cambridge. But she was widely and 
deeply read, and when she liked she could write the most 
eloquent and picturesque prose, as some of Mr. Gwynn’s 
many quotations from her books show. Those who know her 
books will be delighted to meet some of their favourite pas- 
sages again ; to those who do not know her work Mr. Gwynn’s 
memoir will be a revelation, for Mary Kingsley as a writer of 
travel is unique. 


Queen Sarah 


Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. By Kathleen Campbell 


(Butterworth. 15s.) 

Berore proceeding to pick holes (after all, the reviewer must 
get his fun somewhere) in this extremely sound biography, 
it should be stated that this book will probably be the stock 
one on the Duchess of Marlborough for some years. Many 
biographies, short and long, good and bad, have been written 
on this theme since Mrs. Thomson published her work in 
1839, but this is the first which can be said definitely to 
supersede it. There is still more to be done, for the present 
Duke of Marlborough denied Mrs. Campbell access to 
Blenheim, and, apparently, the Duke of Bedford refused 
Mrs. Campbell the sight of some papers at Woburn. At the 
same time, it is unlikely that any new discovery will alter 
the main lines of any portrait of the Duchess, but there are 
some points which need clearing up, especially as to how 
the Duchess managed to convert the Tory Anne to Whiggism. 
As it is, this biography, based on original authorities, covers 
all the ground, and it is only on insignificant points of detail 
that any fault can be found with it. Mrs. Campbell has 
competently tackled the political background, which she 
confesses was strange to her, and provides as much as is 
necessary for the understanding of a personal biography. 
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There is only one omission which could be called at ay 
serious, and that is a failure to discuss whether the estrange. 
ment between Mrs. Freeman (the Duchess) and “ poor dear 
faithful Morley ” (the Queen) may not have been due to a 
strong physical dislike the Duchess began to feel for the 
Queen. Mrs, Campbell ascribes the rift entirely to politics ang 
distance, but there is evidence that the former cause wag of 
some weight. At least Mrs. Campbell should have given the 
ghastly story of the Queen’s gloves, which the Duchess tore 
from her own hands in horror when she found she had put them 
on by mistake. But then Mrs. Campbell makes two valuable 
contributions. The first is to suggest that John Churchill's 
first professions to Sarah Jennings were not of an honourable 
nature ; a theory which explains the letters ; the second jg 
to conjecture that Sarah was a paranoiac, this suggestion being, 
quite properly, argued in an appendix. 


In her determination not to make a picturesque biography— 
though why the biography of a picturesque person should not 
be picturesque is not explained—Mrs. Campbell has avoided 
giving us any vivid noyelistic scenes, and this is a pity, 
because the book, written without any striking distinction 
of style, needs some bright focussing points to make up for a 
certain lack of concision. ‘The book is about a third longer 
than it need be. Mrs. Campbell is too eager to dissociate 
herself from her predecessors (whom she declares she has 
ignored), and continually tells us that ‘* other biographers 
have said...” till we say ‘ Confound all other biographers! 
What about the Duchess?” And besides, she often accuses 
them unjustly. Her predecessors do not, on the whole, think 
that the Duchess’s first child was Henrietta. Here and there 
Mrs. Campbell gets her colour a little wrong; for instance, 
if the Duke of York made himself popular in’ Scotland by 
playing golf, he also made himself thoroughly hated by his 
delight in tortures. Where Mrs. Campbell is weakest is in her 
general picture of the Restoration. It is indeed, sounder 
than most, for if she gives us the world of Grammont, she 
does not forget Margaret Blagge ; but she jumps so readily 
from 1628 to 1728, that unless one is tolerably familiar with 
the literature of the period, confusion is inevitable. She 
makes the same sort of slip at the end of the book. She is 
describing the life of the Duchess from, we gather, about 1730 
to 1740, and tells us that Vanbrugh was not ** now ” admitted 
to Blenheim. He had not been since 1725, and had indeed 
died the next year. Here and there we meet a slip, as when 
Mrs. Campbell suggests that Sacheverell invented the name 
Volpone for Godolphin ; he had figured as such for some years 
in ballads and broadsides, a source of information 
Mrs. Campbell neglects. These things, however are smali flaws 
in a work which should certainly be recommended in the first 
instance to anyone who wishes to read a life of the great 
Duchess, who ruled England for five years. 


There are, however, two points on which Mrs. Campbell 
should be taken to task. It would be convenient to have a 
bibliography, though since Mrs. Campbell usually gives her 
references, that does not much matter; but it is a thousand 
pities that she does not give the page or folio of the papers or 
books she quotes. ‘‘ Coxe MSS.,”’ for instance, is of small help 
to the eager searcher after more knowledge. What must not 
escape condemnation is the perfectly appalling index: a 
book of this sort should have an index which is accurate and 
also informative. This is neither. ‘Take Halifax. One page 
reference only is given, though his name occurs several times. 
This, of course, is the Earl. I do not think the Marquess is 
referred to, but the Trimmer is mentioned, with not quite the 
right implication. There are two entries under Newcastle ; 
there should be several, referring to two different Dukes. 
Chesterfield is the worst of all, we hope. There are three 
entries where there should be at least six, but there is no 
indication whatever, either in the index or the text that three 
successive Earls are referred to. At least we assume that the 
reference on p. 126 is to the third Earl, though no source is 
given so it is impossible to check off-hand, At the same time, 
it is difficult to know why the Duchess should be writing to 
that sour old Jacobite. This is just the sort of point an 
index should clear up. It is to be hoped that Mrs, Campbell 
will rectify these errors in the next edition. 
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of THE LAND-LOCKED LAKE 


A. A. Hanbury-Sparrow 


7/6 net 


Field Marshal Lord Allenby says: 


“ Colonel Hanbury-Sparrow has been successful in the task he set himself ; to 
unfold the war in a living way, and to show the younger generation what 


it was—an intense spiritual experience. 
Brief comment is beyond my power; the book is too full of food for 


thought,” 


of THE INVISIBLE ARMY 
Desmond Ryan 


7/6 net 


Lloyd George says: 


“This is a very remarkable story of a remarkable man whom I found, when 
I met him in negotiation, to have very magnetic and attractive qualities 
which accounted for his undoubted power of leadership of men. ‘The 
lnvisible Army ’ is an absorbing and exciting narrative.” 


of FANFARE FOR TIN TRUMPETS 


(3rd impression.) 
Margery Sharp 


7/6 net 


Times Literary Supplement says’ 


“It is impossible to convey her flavour in a few words : we can only hope 
that this charming piece of impertinence will be widely read for its fine 
sympathy with youth in all its shapes.” 


ARTHUR BARKER LTD. 
21 GARRICK STREET W.C.2. 
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Autobiographies 


Reading, Writing, and Remembering. A Literary Record. 
By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 18s.) 
The Seventh Child. A Retrospect. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Adventures of a Novelist. 

Cape. 15s.) 

AN autobiography is the record of a personality in contact 
with environment, and it is apt to take one or other of three 
common forms, in accordance with the temperament and 
capacity of the recorder. There is, in the first place, the 
superficial record of environment alone, the sort of auto- 
biography which anyone can, and most people do, write— 
the trivial hotch-potch of anecdotes, out of which gossip- 
mongers refresh their jaded columns, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. And then there is the esoteric, analytical auto- 
biography, in which a sensitive (and perhaps self-conscious) 
temperament lays itself bare to sympathy and interpretation. 
Its appeal is mainly personal, and confined to the friends who 
are interested in the writer’s disposition. And, finally, there 
is the fully orbed and ordered autobiography in which 
environment and personality are seen reacting upon one 
another, until a portrait of the man is set in the background 
of his period. This is the sort of book that is for all waters 
and all tastes; ‘‘ but it needs heaven-sent moments for this 
skill.” 

To Mr. E. V. Lucas such heaven-sent moments are daily 
gifts, and inevitably he chooses the completed form of auto- 
biography, and “ brings it to an excellent work.” But in 
the present volume, which, it is to be hoped, may prove only 
a first instalment of his many glowing memories, he sets a 
strict limit to his confidences. ‘* As this is only a record of 
a writing career,” he premises, “‘I have said little about 
personal affairs.” Too little, some of his readers may be 
tempted to reply ; for, though the book affords a fascinating, 
sincere, and often critical panorama of a bookman’s life 
among books and writers, it is only in broken flashes that it 
reveals any secret of the personality which underlies it, and 
which has made its author the enviable centre of so many 
friends and intimates. Two stray passages, however, bear 
the appearance of signposts : 

** All my life’ (he writes) ‘‘I have been without belief in any 
guiding purpose behind the veil, and with too quick a consciousness 
of the world’s inequality, injustice, cruelty, and of the waste and 
frustration that are continually evident. ‘This is why almost all my 
writing has been concerned with the pleasant things, and why I 
have laid so much emphasis on what I found to be beautiful or 
worthy of honour. Perhaps I was thus concentrating for fear 
that I might weep.” 


By Romilly John. 


By Gertrude Atherton. (Jonathan 


And, in another context : 

‘1 still want books to be cheerful and amusing. Authors may 
be as satirical and ironical as they please, but directly they become 
pathological, I drop them.” : 

There is certainly nothing pathological about Mr. Lucas’ 
“literary record” ; like the sundial in the garden, he counts 
no hours but bright ones, and remembers little that is not 
kindly. From his childhood he picks out the memory of 
books absorbed upon the nursery window-seat ; his boyhood 
furnishes glimpses of an old second-hand bookshop in Brighton ; 
his literary work started on a Sussex newspaper, and carried 
him through cheery vicissitudes in Fleet Street.. Wherever he 
transports his reader, he fills the scene with the sunlight of 
geniality. If he knew his hard days (and there are veiled 
hints that some of them were hard enough), he prefers to 
recall now the friendships and the recompenses which flowed 
from the day’s work. Every chapter is infused with the 
ripe and mellow colouring of a fruitful autumn, and the little 
character sketches by the way are vividly concise, models, 
indeed, of their elusive art. We see Alice Meynell, “ not a 
child, set in the midst of elders, but a priestess set in the 
midst of children, sharing their nonsense, but thinking her 
own thoughts”; Conrad, “ smilingly inscrutable, and no 
matter in what company, living behind his mask, and always 
so polite as almost to terrify ” ; and William De Morgan, ‘ the 
perfect example of the humorist, who brings to this life 
the whimsicality of his own, and a desire to discover it in 
others, and who never, under any condition, however serious, 
loses cither the gift or the desire.” There are personality and 
environment in perfect reaction, and the result is the literary 
portrait which stands the test of time. 


——___ 


et 


Mr. Romilly John’s reminiscences of childhood and youth 
are entirely different in complexion, for they are concentrated 
upon the writer’s own personality. “ This is merely a boo, 
about myself,” he says, “and other figures must be lookeq 
upon as what they are meant to be, a dim background» 
Since the figures closest to the camera form the family of 
Mr. Augustus John, of whom the author is the seventh child, 
they decline-to remain uniformly dim or undefined, and there 
are some sufficiently illuminating glimpses of a hig 
attractive, if somewhat disorganized, household. Still, it jg 
for its picture of an oversensitive, strained, and acutely 
observant childhood that this appealing little book will makg 
most friends. Visions, landscapes, lights and shades, swift 
movement of a life unrealized, and “a subconscious fear of 
being left behind ’”—it is out of such evanescent material gg 
this that the author’s temperament rounds itself into shape, 
His imagination feeds on “ the half-conscious malignance jn 
the form of trees ” ; his character is buffeted by “* the exclusive 
rites and humours which prevail in a large family of children”; 
he winces under his schoolfellows’ ridicule of “ the Penny 
Dolls,” as the little Johns were nicknamed, and rebels against 
the French boys’ contempt for “ les sales Anglais.” A queer, 
incoherent, but intensely vivid sequence of experiences 
gradually shapes itself into the pattern of a map. It is go 
that lonely personality emerges into its relationship with life; 
and so, perhaps, simply and naively, that its self-realization 
is best recorded. 

We come, finally, to Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, who, as a 
popular and successful novelist, has a varied tale to tell, and 
a craftsman’s art with which to tell it, and whose book, in 
scope and construction, comes nearest of the three to the 
methods of the well-made and exhaustive autobiography, 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the book is not a 
comfortable one. Without accepting unreservedly Mr. Lucas’ 
suggestion that literature should always turn its face to the 
sunlight, one may agree that there are some tales that good 
manners refrain from telling, and some opinions that taste 
declines to register. Unfortunately, Mrs. Atherton does not 
always discriminate. Her book is full of highly coloured life 
and character; it ranges from West to East, from drift to 
comfort, from struggle to achievement. It bristles with 
anecdote, and is decorated with festoons of miniature portraits. 
But its offences against good taste are innumerable, and it is 
likely to leave many readers with an unpleasant impression. 
The author describes herself as ‘‘ hard-hearted and soft-hearted 
in streaks ” ; in the nursery, she says, she had the appearance 
of an “ angel-child’”’ and the manners of “a little fiend,” 
which is scarcely surprising since her father used to stand her 
on the table, when he was giving a dinner-party, and encourage 
her to kick the plates into the laps of the guests. Figuratively 
she repeats these acrobatics at intervals in her reminiscences. 
The frankness with which she describes a step-father who was 
“ rotten to the core,” her marriage to an ill-matched husband, 
whose dead body finally reached her, encased in a barrel of 
rum, and many other similar family misadventures, is reflected, 
later on, in her comments upon her literary contemporaries 
with the eminent lady-novelist who “ looked like a housemaid 
in a temper”; her principal publisher who reminded her of 
“a fat, white frog,” and the well-known critic, ‘a little, 
bowed, snuffy, shabby, rather dirty old man,” who, she 
hopes, ‘ is now frying on a grid-iron in hell.’ A little of this 
sort goes a long way, and there is a great deal of it in thes 
closely packed Adventures of a Novelist, ‘* hard-hearted and 
soft-hearted in streaks,” and always apparently ready, under 
encouragement, to kick the plates off the literary dinner-table, 
for the entertainment of such readers as have a relish for the 
game. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Following the Purple Trail 


A Bacchic Pilgrimage. By Ernest Peixotto. (Scribner's 
8s. 6d.) 

For the benefit of ‘ unhurried” American tourists Mr. 

Peixotto has written, and charmingly illustrated, an 


enthusiastic little book about his itinerary through the 
chief wine-growing regions of France during last year’s 
vintage. Such pilgrimages, though not quite so uncommon 
as he thinks, seldom fail to reward the brave with the fair, 
On the eve of his departure a lady friend brought him 4 
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Penny Plain 
Twopence Coloured 


By A. E. WiLson. Foreword by C. B. 
CocHRAN. Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White. 21/- net.* 


“ The many admirers of this fascinating offshoot 
of the British theatre [the Victorian Juvenile 
Drama] will find the subject handled with an 
affection and enthusiasm that revive something 
of bygone delights. Finely produced and fasci- 
natingly illustrated.” —Sunday Times. 










Dolls and Puppets 


By M. von BOoeHN. Translated by 
JOSEPHINE NICOLL with a Note on Puppets 
by G. BERNARD SHAW. With nearly 500 
illustrations. 30 /- net.* 


“A complete treatise on the doll and the 
marionette in every time and clime. A truly 
delightful book and a piece of research work 
done for all time.”’—Morning Post. 









The Elegant Woman 


From the Rococo Period to Modern 
Times 


Translated, with a Preface, by JAMES LAVER 
(Author of Nymph Errant), from the 
German of G. Aretz. Illustrated in Colour 
and Collotype. 18 /- net.* 
Recommended by the Book Soctety. 


“ Acutely amusing, admirably translated.”’— 
Sunday Tinies. 











Congorilla 


Adventures with Pygmies and Gorillas 





By MarTIN JOHNSON. 12 /6 net. 


“A record of excitement and peril on every hand. 
I have seen Congorilla on the screen and enjoyed 
it, but the book has given me more pleasure. 
It is fascinating. Some striking photographs 
form the illustrations.’’—Sunday Referee. 







Australia 


Human and Economic 


By ARTHUR JosE. Illustrated. 10/6 net.* 


The Editor of The Australian Encyclopaedia 
here surveys the continent under the headings 








of history, sociology, physiography, and 
economic developments, discussing many vital 
problems. 





Protective Legislation 
for Shop and Office Employees 


By J. HALLsworTH. 5 /- net.* 


“An admirable statement of working conditions 
among shop and office employees, the history 
and present state of the law governing their 
work, and the case for reform. Written with 
restraint and fairness.’’—Manchester Guardian. 








* Prospectuses of books thus marked on application 
to 39 Parker Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE 
GREAT 
VICTORIANS 


EDITED BY H. J. & HUGH MASSINGHAM 


IN ONE VOLUME 


40 chapters gq’ és 576 pages 


NET 


Immediate Acclamation :— 


“ There is reading and controversy and 
fun for a twelvemonth ... the book of 
the year ” 
SHANE LESLIE 
in the Daily Telegraph 


“What a show, what riches! I defy 
you to rummage round and not enjoy 
yourself to the full” 

ROGER PIPPETT 

in the Daily Herald 


“ JEntertaining stimulating . 6 » 
shatters some illusions ” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
in the Daily Mail 


“Well conceived, brilliantly executed ” 
JAMES AGATE 
in the Daily Express 


“This notable book will give many 
furiously to think, and as many to think 
furiously ” 

E. B. OSBORN 


in the Morning Post 


“A book to keep against all borrowers 
contains enough good occasional 
reading to last for years” 
ALAN BOTT 
in the Sunday Referee 
a“ none of the 
of so many 


... Eager criticism... 
tired and task-like air 
compilations ” 
SYLVIA LYND 
in Harper’s Bazaar 
RECOMMENDED BY THE: BOOK 
SOCIETY. 


IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON 
44 ESSEX STREET STRAND WC 2 
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stirrup-cup (or was it a love potion?) of a dusty, twenty- 
years-old bottle of Jurancon, ‘‘ with faded label and mouldy 
wax, golden-coloured, almost orange, like a burnt topaz, 
with a bouquet between truffles and muscadine, rich as 
Sauterne but without its sweetness.’ Perhaps it was the 
* valour ”’ of this wine for heroes (did it not make Paris seem 
worth a mass ?) that emboldened Mr. Peixotto to telescope 
the great Richelieu and his great-nephew, the Maréchal, 
into a single superman—‘ general, diplomat, cardinal, 
viveur . .. usually credited with having first made the 
Bordeaux growths truly appreciated at the Court of France.” 
Before Mr. Peixotto got further than the Loire his introductions 
had uncorked an 1869 and an 1875 Anjou, and 1874 and 18938 
Vouvrays—after which it is rather an anti-climax to find him 
speaking of “‘a rare old bottle of Chateau Climens 1924.” 
The first of these was offered by the proprietor of Chateau 
@Epiré at Savenniéres, a wise and courtly gentleman who 
wistfully remarked, ‘* 1 suppose I ought to keep these few 
remaining bottles for the marriage of my daughter, but at a 
wedding who pays attention to the quality of a wine?” 
Who, indeed! The sparkle and effervescence of ‘* Bubbly ” 
is clearly the only proper pledge for the brighter and briefer 
brides of the nineteen-thirties. 

Some readers may be puzzled by finding technical French 
terms like contenance, dégustation, étiquettes, fregly sprinkled 
about these pages without italics, inverted commas, or 
accents to identify them. The worst of copious paraphrasing 
is that it demands a certain amount of care. Thus we are 
informed that the récolte of Chateau Ausone is ‘ only fifteen 
barrels,” and that at Chateau Suduiraut “150 vintagers 
can only be expected to pick half a barrel a day,’ whereas in 
iact their average yield is twelve to fifteen and seventy-five 
tonneaux respectively : one tonneau equalling four barriques 
bordelaises, each of nine hundred litres capacity. Hospices de 
Beaune is not “a wine ” but the common label of 
twenty-two red and six white wines owned by this founda- 
tion in eight different growths of Burgundy. The “ official ” 
classification of the cuvées hors ligne of the Cote d’Or appended 
‘for those who would like to know ” is a hierarchy that has 
never had even a semi-official existence. But, though careless, 
these.are relatively minor errors. Mr. Peixotto could not have 
perpetrated the solemn ‘ howler” printed on p. 14 of the 
Report on (Empire) Wine, just published by the Imperial 
Kconomic Committee: 


“ 


. occasionally (in the making of Médoc for instance) the grapes 
are not crushed, but roughly torn from their stalks so that the 
skins burst in the process.” 

Having seen égrappoirs and wine-presses working, he knows 
that the former is merely a machine for removing the stalks 
from the grapes, used as a preliminary to pressing, so as 
to avoid an excess of tannin in the must; and that after 
égrappage the uncrushed grapes still require to be squeezed. 

It is often a nice point whether the actions which journalists 
with a keen * news sense ”’ call ‘* gestures ” are funny without 
being vulgar, or vulgar without being funny. After telling 
his thirsty compatriots of that eight-bottle stalwart, General 
Bisson’s famous order to his troops to present arms before 
the Clos Vougeot, Mr. Peixotto adds : 

‘* This gesture has been repeated more than once. I have a photo- 
graph of one of my friends, a distinguished American architect, the 
Colonel commanding our Camouflage Corps in the World War, 
dressed in full regimentals, with his medals upon his chest, standing 
at salute before this same enclosure.” 

P, Morton SuAnn. 


The Physician of Souls 


Absolution. By Dr. E. Boyd Barrett. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
Reavers of that vivid autobiography ‘“ Ex Jesuit” will 
remember that its author passed from the Roman Catholic 
priesthood to take up the work of a professional psycho-analyst. 
In his new book he compares and contrasts the methods and 
uchievements of the confessor and the psycho-therapist, in 
their common effort to release troubled minds from the crip- 
pling sense of sin. The spiritual aspect of confession is set 
aside and it is regarded purely from the psychological point of 
view; for Dr. Boyd Barrett’s present outlook is mainly 
humanitarian, and it is the practical value of confession and 
absolution, as a method of resolving conflicts and restoring 
inner peace, with which he is concerned. Thus considered, he 


<<. 


finds “ more than a little in common” between priest and 
analyst, the sacramental and scientific removal of inner Pain, 
In his ecclesiastical period he had loved the Confessional 
because ‘in it wounds were healed.” The same desire ty 
relieve mental misery was satisfied by the vocation of th: 
analyst ; who can also in his special manner absolve the tor. 
tured soul. His experiences in both capacities provide th: 
raw material of this interesting but uneven book. Though it 
shows in some parts traces of being ‘‘ made to order ” and does 
not always observe with exactitude the boundary between thy 
case-book and the novelette, it is full of curious information 
and has much to say that is suggestive on the problems of 
individual psychology. 

The * sense of guilt ” in Dr. Boyd Barrett's view, lies at thy 
root of all the most serious and crippling neuroses. Loss anj 
desire, the major causes of mental breakdown, only assume 
their most dangerous aspect where this is present. Heng 
absolution, a release from the subjective feeling of sinfulness, 
however achieved, is the very essence of the cure. But this 
liberation cannot be given in a formula. The prestige of the 
priest, the longing to help and comfort, and the psychological 
knowledge of the analyst, must all be present in the idea] 
physician of souls. The pity is, that the matchless oppor. 
tunities and favourable atmosphere of the confessional ar 
often wasted, for want of any real knowledge on the confessor 
part of those deep and often complex psychological conditions 
from which the actual “sin” confessed emerges into the 
conscious life. ‘* The Church,” says Dr. Barrett, “ is not 
interested in genetic origins . . . but only in the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of certain objective acts.” Her training of 
confessors is ‘* hopelessly inept and out of date.” It consists 
mainly in detailed instruction on the exact nature and degree 
of those concrete sins which are ‘ material for confession” 
and the advice thereon which may be given the penitent. One 
of the most entertaining chapters in ‘* Absolution ’’—though 
from one point of view it is melancholy enough—describes this 
training and the examination which follows it. 

““*T am a young woman,’ a professor, grey and bespectacled, 

will begin. ‘I was at a petting party last night. I had fiv 
cocktails. ...’” 
It is to be hoped that the rest of this confession causes the 
venerable penitent some embarrassment. The pupil, however, 
receives it without surprise, and after a few searching questions 
merely observes with cool precision : 

‘“In the circumstances such as you describe them . . . ther 
is a probable opinion (on which you may act) that... .” 
Neither teacher nor pupil penetrate beyond the external facts 
to the hidden conditions which they reveal. The penitent 
must “ keep to his sins.””» We may concede the psychological 
defects of such a method, without sharing Dr. Boyd Barrett's 
desire that ‘“* moral theology ’ may be transformed into “an 
up-to-date science of guilt.” A particularly revealing chapter 
of his book describes an evening in the confessional from the 
confessor’s point of view. Those who are accustomed to take 
full advantage of its privileges, may here learn how their out- 
pourings are regarded by the patient listener on the other side 


of the grille. EVELYN UNbeERHILL 
Travellers 
The Call of the Southern Cross. By A. 8. Wadia, M.A. (Dent. 
6s. 


South America. By Kasimir Edschmid. (Thornton Butter 
worth. 21s.) 

A Wayfarer in Denmark. By Georg Brochner. (Methuen 
Po Kara Sea. By Leonard Matters. (Skeftington. 18s.) 
Dawn in Russia. By Waldo Frank. (Scribners. 8s. 6d.) 

* Excepr for the few well-known writers,” Professor Wadia 
remarks, “‘ one of the minor tragedies of an author's life is 
that he does not know, and never can know, who reads him 
and to what purpose,” and after reading The Call of the 
Southern Cross, being Impressions of a Tour in Australia and 
New Zealand, it is possible to sympathize with the author's 
bewilderment. 

Professor Wadia is an Indian scholar of cultured mind and 
wide interests. He has written books on Zoroaster, Christ, 
Mohammed, Moses, the problems of India, fate and free will, 
Kashmir, and other topics. The present volume, the result 
of four months in Australia and New Zealand, is of no great 
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By EDWARD ANTON. 





[VE-AND-TWENTY MSS. from all sorts of people 

and from various parts of the world. 

I had asked Sir Max Pemberton to allow me to see 
some of the MSS. sent for his opinion, tor I wished to 
know how far they supported my contention that there 
are very many (as yet) undiscovered writers who might, 
with some training, make profitable use of their pens. 

My reading of these MSS. confirmed me in that 
belief, for only four of them were definitely hopeless and 
nine others doubtful. The remaining twelve all exhibited 
unmistakable evidence of latent journalistic ability. 

Remarking on this, I was gratified to learn that my 
judgment concurred more or less with Sir Max’s. 

Jf the twelve, several had never previously attempted 
ai article or a story: yet one or two of these showed 
really remarkable promise. One, in particular, displayed 
a power of verbal description which I envied. 

Of course, none of them could secure acceptance of 
their work in its present state. There was a too-obvious 
lack of finish as well as faults of construction and some 
of the minor failings which the untrained beginner in- 
variably exhibits, but they were blemishes and defects 
which training would quickly remove. 


WHAT THEY WROTE ABOUT 

These MSS.—sent in response to the invitation of the 
London School of Journalism, for Sir Max Pemberton 
to pass judgment upon—dealt with themes and subjects 
as various as it is possible to imagine. 

One, which took my especial fancy, was from the 
Midlands, and was in the nature of a war reminiscence— 
a truly vivid narrative—marred only by slight technical 
faults. Another, from a Canadian, handled a pathetic 
episode in a manner which had more than a touch of 
the dramatic. A Kentish yachtswoman sent in a little 
fantasy which clearly indicated a natural gift for that 
kind of work, whilst a London business woman wrote 
upon the position of women in modern life—a somewhat 
hackneyed theme, certainly, but handled with shall. 

A narrative of a trip to a little-known South Sea island 
exhibited good touches of humour and oBservation; 
whilst on the other hand there was a MS. descriptive of 
scenes and incidents in the hop-fields. 

“ THINKING ABOUT IT” 

I was particularly struck by the remark of one writer 
—that she had been “thinking about it a long time” 
before she summoned up courage to send. 

I daresay that there are numbers of potential writers 
in the same case: having the desire to write and anxious 
for an authoritative opinion upon their chances, but too 


bashful to make the attempt. 
It is a pity that anybody should be deterred by such considera- 





tions. Surely if one has a desire to write articles or stories it is: 


wiser to seek the opinion of a journalist of Sir Max Pemberton’s 
experience than to remain in doubt and uncertainty. 

The L.S.J.’s invitation to would-be writers to send in a short 
MS. for free criticism represented an exceptional opportunity for 
beginners, In numbers of cases I know that the acceptance of 
this offer has resulted in the discovery and development of a 
latent talent which has yielded highly profitable returns. 

[ have no wish to exaggerate the opportunities of making 
additional income by writing for the Press. These possibilities 
are often magnified, but that does not alter the fact that every 
hew writer of promise finds a ready market and a good price 
for his work. Plenty of free-lance writers are able to add two or 
three hundred a year to their incomes by spare-time journalism. 
_ But that happy result cannot be achieved without some train- 
ing. Good ideas, ingenious plots, and command of language, are 
not sutlicient to secure acceptance. 

_ There must be something more: something which is expressed 
in the word technique. It embraces such things as the choice 
of themes and the construction of articles: description, dialogue, 
characterization; the unfolding of plot and the action of a story, 
with openings and with climaxes. Unless these details are well 
handled no MS. stands a chance of acceptance. 

_ The most gifted beginner—leaving genius out of account— 
Is really only in the possession of raw material. His efforts 
need shaping before they can become publishable. I have scen 


many an otherwise admirable article or story hopelessly marred 
by faults which training would have made impossible. 

Yes; I repeat once more that, to anybody who is ambitious 
to see his or her work in print, sound and practical training 
is indispensable. Not necessarily a long or an arduous training, 
nor even an expensive one (thanks to the low fees arranged 
by The London School of Journalism). 

The training must, of course, be conducted by a competent 
instructor; but the personnel of the instructional staff of The 
London School of Journalism assures that. (I believe it is the 
only school of journalism which responsible papers like the 
“Daily Telegraph,” “Morning Post,” “Spectator,” “ Truth,” 
“Everyman,” “ Public Opinion,” etc., have considered worthy 
of public commendation.) 

Enrolled as a student of the L.S.J., the beginner is comfortably 
certain of two things: one, that in the opinion of Sir Max 
Pemberton he or she shows sufficient promise to make it worth 
while to receive training, and, two, that he or she will be 
individually coached by an instructor who is himself a practical 
and successful author or journalist. 

There is no “class instruction,” no attempt at “mass produc- 
tion ”"—things which are fatal to lasting success. Each student 
is taught upon lines which result in the development of natural 
abilities and natural originalities of thought and style. That 
fact alone goes far to explain why L.S.J. students in all parts 
of the world meet with such speedy and solid success. 

Let the aspirant’s first step, then, be to submit a short MS. 
(story or article) for Sir Max Pemberton to base an opinion 
upon, and, if that opinion be favourable, Jet him enrol for one 
of the correspondence courses which are offered by the School, 

The result may be predicted with confidence. 


“DAILY MIRROR” £50 PRIZE AWARD 


The Directors have the pleasure to announce that the 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL PRIZE of £50, arranged by the Pro- 
prietors of the “DAILY MIRROR” for competition among 
new students of the London School of Journalism, has been 
awarded to :— 

Mr. ALLAN GREEN, 
199 High Street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. 

The winning article on the subject “ Are Films Changing Our 
Character?” was published in the “DAILY MIRROR” on 
September 16th. 

Full particulars of this attractive Annual Prize as well as 
of the NORTHCLIFFE £50 Holiday Prize and the MAX 
PEMBERTON £25 Short Story Prize, all of which are open 
ONLY to NEW STUDENTS, may be obtained, with the 
Prospectus of the School’s courses in Journalism and Short 
Story Writing, on application addressed as below, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded in 1919 under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE, and personally conducted by 
Sir MAX PEMBERTON. 
The Courses (which include 
JOURNALISM, 
FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, 
SHORT STORY WRITING, 
PROSE-WRITING, 
CONVERSATION, 
LETTER-WRITING and 
PUBLIC SPEAKING) 
are all given by correspondence, supplemented when desirable 
by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands 
of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 


A PROFITABLE WINTER HOBBY 


The lessons are highly interesting and provide profitable and 
congenial occupation for the long winter evenings. 


FREE ADVICE 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise 
would-be students as to their chances of success and 
the particular course of study in which they should 
engage. He will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon 
which an opinion can be based. No fee is charged 
for this advice. 
Enquirers forwarding a MS. for an opinion are invited to 
write personally to Sir Max Pemberton, mentioning the Spectator. 
Full particulars of the Schools courses of imstruction in 
Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Short Story Writing and 
Self-Expression will be sent free on application. to:— 
The Prospectus Dept., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. Mus. 4574. 
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length—considerably under twenty thousand words—but its 
brevity is not to be attributed to any austere economy of 
style. When the Professor wishes to say that he met two 
journalists, he describes them as ‘“ representatives of that 
ubiquitous brotherhood which has spread it’ tentacles into 
the remotest corners of the world” ; a chance quotation from 
Lord Bryce tempts him into a glowing digression about the 
beauties of Oxford (where he admires the famous * Backs” !) 
and ‘* Father Thames, old and gaunt, ever ready to receive 
on his manly bosom the tug and strain of many a pair of 
brawny, youthful arms.” So the Professor follows his gentle 
itinerary, ever eager to appreciate, and, no doubt, if his epithets 
are usually either stereotyped or inept, it is because he is 
Writing in a foreign language. It is a sad evidence of his 
race’s distressing and almost universal obsession with problems 
of ‘political justice that he has seen fit to conclude his little 
book with a totally irrelevant appendix dealing with an 
ineident in Madras some years subsequent to the period about 
which he is writing. 

Mr. Edschmid’s book on South America is consistently 
absorbing from beginning to end. The author, a German 
whose work is new to the present reviewer, can write 
memorable and highly exciting narrative, but, more than this, 
he possesses the rarer and peculiar gift of travelling in a degree 
amounting very near to genius. This is quite a different thing 
from maintaining a cultured interest in the important sights 
of a foreign land; it is more than a sense of history or a 
willingness to face discomfort or danger; its presence can 
but be seen by comparing South America with any of the other 
travel books at present under review, or with any that have 
come the present reviewer’s way for some years. ‘Two par- 
ticular qualities may be noted, Mr. Edschmid’s capacity for 
seeing character in apparently insignificant places, which is 
akin to the painter's capacity for deducing a composition 
from a haphazard assemblage of still life, and his unerring 
choice, so continually repeated that it cannot be the outcome 
of good-fortune, of chance acquaintances during his travels. 


The illustrations are not of any particular interest—they 
raise the suspicion of having been purchased at local photo- 
graphic stores—and the map is intolerably inadequate. 
There are many opinions, expressed or implied, with which 
English readers will find themselves in disagreement. This is 
inevitable and desirable. The author is a German and he is 
avowedly out of sympathy with Latin culture. He takes the 
obvious old course of belittling Spanish colonization, although 
he is apparently not unconscious of the distance covered by 
recent investigators in the process of ** debunking * the Incas 
But he does not set out to be a professional historian or 
archaeologist. A traveller has every right to bees in his 
bonnet (even if, as in the present case, they sometimes buzz 
about such subjects as American imperialist ambition) : 
indeed, he would be a boring traveller without them, and 
Mr. Edschmid puts his prejudices and misconceptions into 
the least offensive form possible, by writing of himself 
throughout in the third person, so that one is never confronted 
with a dogmatic, direct statement, but only with the reflections 
passing in the mind of a normally educated, exceptionally 
interesting German. The book deserves detailed appreciation ; 
considerations of space allow but one further comment: that 
the author has still another gift rare among the writers of 
travel books; he can inspire the reader with the ambition to 
share and compare his experiences. At any rate, one reader 
has decided to visit Cuzeo before he gives up travelling. 

Mr. Bréchner, in adding another volume to the ‘* Wayfarer ” 
series, undertook a modest task and performed it admirably. 
The series does not aim at presenting the speculations or 
cmotions of a particular personality, or of examining remote 
or dangerous places. It sets out to give in general terms an 
impression of the history and national character, chief Jand- 
marks and habits of life, treasures and amenities of places 
likely to attract holidaymakers from England. For some 
reason Denmark, though a close neighbour and attached to 
us by many historical associations and racial aflinities, has 
never been much visited by English tourists. Mr. Bréchner’s 
Look should do something towards directing people’s interest 
there. 

In the summer of 1931 Mr, Leonard Matters set out on what 
should have been an exciting expedition : a cruise on a little 


ene 
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freight ship into the Kara Sea and up the River Yenisej in 
Northern Siberia to the recently established Bolshevist lumber 
station at Igarka. As things turned out it was a Surprisingly 
dull journey and Mr. Matters admits as much. His photo. 
graphs are good and his power of description adequate, byt 
practically nothing of any interest came before his camera » 
eyes. He has had to content himself with a detailed 
examination of the conditions existing at the lumber camp; 
no doubt, his observations are of some ephemeral, politica 
interest, but most of us read travel books as an escape from 
civilization, so that we do not particularly relish descriptions 
of industrial progress however temperate or well-informed, 
The only good story in the book—about the mutinous Casey 
—is admittedly not a personal experience, but a “ yarn” told 
at second or third hand. 

At least, however, Mr. Matters’ book is unpretentious, 
Mr. Waldo Frank’s Dawn in Russia attempts every monkey. 
trick of style and extends itself unembarrassed through 
two hundred and seventy-two pages in the grossest generalj. 
zations, in the vulgarest, pseudo-intimate, personal emotions, 
and the flabbiest uplift. EVELYN Wavou, 


Fielding De Luxe 


Jonathan Wild. 


By Henry Fielding. With engravings by Donis 
Tegetmeier. 


(Golden Cockerell Press. 30s.) 

Tuose of us who have been obliged in our penury to read the 
classics in cheap pocket editions which the rain has spattered 
and the unclean thumb has marked, cannot help regarding 
the costlier ones with embarrassment. We have gone up 
in the world and are about to be unfaithful. It is a shameful 
moment. We look at the new limited edition, its hand-made 
paper, its fastidious pallor of cloth or calf, its precious de- 
portment, its untroubled print at case between the wide 
starch-white margins, with a momentary and_ insincere 
disapproval. Another classic, we say, has put on Sunday 
best and has been segregated from eager human _ nature, 
Another classic, we insist (but weakly) has been killed by 
formality and elegantly embalmed. But all this plain living 
and high thinking is in vain ; we have in the end to admit it, 
The best of reading is no more on trams and *buses nor propped 
against the waterjugs of boarding house tables. We now 
require leisure, the deep chair, the high and tranquil room, 
clean hands and the best editions. Distinction has sharpened 
our noses ; the soul itself by contact with expense, becomes in 
its way, signed and limited. 

The new Jonathan Wild is an introduction to this pleasurable 
snobbery. It is a plain, urbane volume, the elegance not 
overdone, as becomes Fielding ; it is cool to the mind’s eye 
as becomes satire. Mr. Tegetmeier’s engravings agree with 
and set off the production, though how far they help Fielding 
is another matter. Some of them I thought made him a shade 
quaint and clean and I should be sorry to find Fielding’s 
coarseness—about which we were so unavyailingly warned at 
school—assuming the dubious cleanliness of a cult. Mr. 
Tegetmeier is not seriously guilty; an illustrator has to 
select, and he has taken the polish of Fielding’s style and 
left something of the generosity of the matter. He has, I think, 
somewhat detached the satirist from his heart. Jonathan 
Wild may be pure satire, sharp and icy, and a satirist is 4 
dealer in half truths ; but Fielding rarely gave us half-men and 
half-women. Even his flattest types have an_ incipient 
convexity. Wild, brutal, mean and loathly, is a three-dimen- 
sional monstrosity and Heartfree is more than an essay on 
true goodness. So I remain interested and pleased by Mr. 
Tegetmceier, but not wholly convinced, admitting, if he likes, 
that Hogarth is too much with me. 

Professor Saintsbury once wrote with enthusiasm of 
Jonathan Wild in one of those despised cheap editions, but 
confessed to a friend that he had found it a great book yet 
“hard on the nerves.” Can one screw the mind up to the 
pitch of Fielding’s most consciously sustained satire? I found it 
difficult. Fielding; like many who prefer human nature to virtue 
however much they prefer virtue to vice, was forced to seem 4 
little perverse. He started with the usual trick of turning 
things upside down and that is intellectual conjuring which 
becomes monotonous and is soon exhausted. In Joseph 
Andrews the trick whets our wits but we are glad whe 
human nature breaks through and leaves ‘it behind. There 
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NOVELS 


POOR TOM 


By EDWIN MUIR. ‘A novel of very real 
depth and feeling, as ambitious in theme as it is 
careful in structure and able in performance.’— 
BEATRICE KEAN Seymour. ‘ Mr, Muir brings a 
fine sense of psychological justice to the wrestlings 
of impulse and convention.’—TJimes Literary 
Supplement 7s. 6d. net. 


HOME BREWED 


By OSWALD DAVIS. ‘ Mr. Davis has his own 
point of view on many questions of great social 
interest, and they are vigorously expressed. The 
writing is good. ‘The portraits of the men are 
very well done. I commend his descriptions of 
the noble art of brewing.’—RALPH STRAUs in the 
Sunday Times 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DOVE AND ROEBUCK 


By ENA LIMEBEER. ‘ Miss Limebeer writes 
with a dry humour, an intimate perception, and a 
manner that is direct and original. The Dove and 
Roebuck is very good indeed.’—Spectator. ‘A 
vivid and poignant story, firmly supported by a 
genuine power of characterisation.’—PHYLLIS 
BENTLEY 6s. net. 


CHARMING MANNERS 


By JOHN MICHAELHOUSE. ‘ Told with the 
most attractive freshness, sincerity, and lightness 
of touch. I recommend Charming Manners to 
readers of all kinds. —L. A. G. STRONG in the 
Spectator. ‘Mr. Michaelhouse has the true 
novelist’s gift. A most entertaining tale.’— 
Liverpool Post 7s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL 


THE TESTAMENT OF LIGHT 


An Anthology by GERALD BULLETT. ‘It 
is difficult to imagine an anthology being made 
with better taste or with less respect for conven- 
tional judgments. I shall read this book again and 
again.’—StTeT in the Weekend Review. ‘It is a 
casket which holds many jewels. I have read the 
book with the greatest delight. —MR. JUSTICE 
McCarpvIE §s. net, 


NEWS FROM THE 
MOUNTAIN } 


Poems by RICHARD CHURCH. ‘I am 
grateful to Mr. Church for being at once Spartan 
and sensuous. . . . One could quote at length, 
phrase after phrase recurring to the mind with 
aptitude. . . . He has already carved his niche in 
contemporary verse, and it is enough to say that 
in this book he shows he has established no mere 
foothold. The whole man sings suspended.’— 
Spectator 3s. 6d. net, 


EVERYMAN’S TALMUD 


By the REV. DR. A. COHEN. The first com- 
prehensive and connected survey n English of the 
greatest Jewish classic after the I ib'e. 464 pages 

rospectus post free. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
HILARIOUS UNIVERSE 





Being Angela’s Guide to 
EINSTEIN—AND THAT CRUSH 


By RICHARD DARK 
Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK 
Second Impression. 4s. 6d. net. 


T‘Written with knowledge and an exhilarating 
lack of reverence.” —Liverpool Post. 
Uniform with SHAKESPEARE— and THAT CRUSH. 


p> 
By J. B. SCRIVENOR, I.S.O. 
6s. tet. 
A sketch of the author’s experiences as a member 
of ‘‘ The Devil’s Own,” as a cadet in the R.E. Signal 
Service, and as a Second-Lieutenant attached to 
an infantry brigade headquarters during trench and 
moving warfare in France. 


KENNET COUNTRY 


By FRED. S. THACKER 
Author of The Stripling Thames 


15s. Her, 


PAGES 
FROM THE DIARY OF AN 


OXFORD LADY 
1843-1862 
Edited by MARGARET JEUNE GIFFORD 
5s. nel, 
M‘‘ The diarist’s shrewdness and observation make 
this book a valuable footnote to the academic 
history of the period.” —The Times. 


va 
HENRY VAUGHAN 
AND THE HERMETIC PHILOSOPHY 
By ELIZABETH HOLMES, M.A. (Liverpool), 
B.Litt. (Oxford) 
Author of Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery 
4s. 6d. net. 


PIONEERS OF ENGLISH 


LEARNING 
By THOMAS ALLISON, M.A. 


5s. net. 

1‘ The volume is not a life of Bede, but it circles 
round his personality and describes in vivid fashion 
the lives and works of the men and women whom 
he influenceds’"—T%e Times Literary Supplement. 


BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 


Of All Booksellers. () 
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no such relief in Jonathan Wild : he insists on the trying feat 
of flogging the dead horse and standing on his head to do it. 
Of course, the attack on Greatness is especially congenial 
nowadays when so many are more than ever inclined to 
agree that little separates the ‘great’? fromthe rogues. Modern 
history, finance and our psychologists’ hatred of the excep- 
tional, predispose us to agree there is little difference between 
the millionaire; the politician and the gangster. 

But Fielding’s moral indignation is nothing like so dear to 
us as is his moral easiness. ‘* One touch of nature ’’—we are 
endeared to the creator of the unpleasant Tishy on account 
of the naif wonder of her unprintable question to. her husband 
in the famous dialogue. (It is a question which can stand 
beside Qwest ce qwil fait dans cette gal‘re ?). We go hot with 
Wild as he blurts out, ‘* Who’s afraid,” and then suddenly 
cold with conjecture about our immortality. Fircblood, the 
Count, the cowed Bagshot, all of them have the generous 
touch. And the domestie bliss of the Heartfrees is made 
endurable and attractive when read in the light of the comment 
on Wild’s marriage : 

‘** And Matrimony in general must, I believe, without any Dispute, 
be allowed to be this State of tranquil Felicity, so little concerned 
with Variety, that like Salisbury Plain, it affords only one Prospect, 
a very pleasant one it must be confest, but the same.”’ 

_And, again, how moved one is by poor Mrs. Heartfree’s 
sufferings when one reads of her husband smiling at her 
surprising familiarity with nautical terms. But it is not 
so much the * roundness ” of the characters but the ‘ round- 
ness” of the  author’s temperament that delights us; 
without it the two-dimensional four de force of satire 
would be bloodless : there would be no blood to draw. Anyone; 
so far as we are concerned, can crack his head over the antithesis 
of greatness and goodness, but give us Tishy’s question— 
which at 30s. on hand-made paper and limited to the pre- 
sumably discerning, achieves a polite apotheosis. 

V. S. Prircuert. 


The Oxford History of Music 


The Polyphonic Period. Part Il. By H. E. Wooldridge. 
Second Kdition revised by Perey C. Buck. The Romantic 
Period. By Edward Dannreuther. (Oxford University Press: 
London: Humphrey Milford. 17s. 6d. each.) 

ALL musicians in England, and all people who without being 

musicians are really musical, owe a debt to the Oxford History 

of Music. Thirty years ago, when these volumes first began 
to be published, they were the last word on their respective 
periods. They contained much original research, they printed 
long extracts of early music for the first time ; and as to the 
authors : Wooldridge, Parry, Dannreuther, Sir Henry Hadow 
and Mr. Fuller-Maitland—it was not so much that there were 
giants in the earth in those days as that there were in England 
scholarly musicians who kept themselves up to date in musical 
particularly such research as was published in 
German. The time has come for a new edition. There were 
three courses open to the editor: to have each volume 
revised by a competent hand; to publish new volumes— 
interstitial volumes—to connect the older ones and_ bring 
forward the results of thirty years’ historical research ; or to 
reprint the volumes as they stood, with new prefaces. True 
to the spirit of compromise, all three solutions have been 
adopted. A valuable introductory volume has appeared ; 
the second volume of Wooldridge’s Polyphonic Period has 
been largely re-written ; while The Age of Bach and Handel, 

The Viennese Period and The Romantic Period have been 

reprinted as they stood. 

Now, it is easy to be wise after the event; but efter the 
success of the new introductory volume which appeared in 
1929, it might have been better to leave the original volumes 
more or less as they were, and supplement them with new 
additional volumes ; there might, for instance, have been a 
third volume of the Polyphonic Period (instead of a revised 
second volume), and there might be (perhaps there will be) 
a new voluine on the post-romantic period, from Brahms to 
Bartok, from the later Wagner to the latest Webern. The 
new edition of Wooldridge’s Second volume would have made 
poor Wooldridge squirm ; but he would have been immensely 
interested in the new chapters which have been added: ‘ Song” 
by Mr. J. A. Westrupand * Instrumental Music”’ by Mr. Gerald 


research, 


a 


M. Cooper. The volume is notable for the recognition, by all thy 
contributors, of the part played in the history of the peri 
by Spain, as also for the use they have made of the ney 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary. ; 

Of the later volumes which have been ‘reprinted as ¢ 
stood, two have new prefaces; but these prefaces are Not 
nearly long enough. The reader might get the idea that No 
new light had been thrown on the age of Bach and Handed, 
the Viennese period or the Romantic period. Yet one why 
kept up with musical research in Germany and Italy, and 
who had some acquaintance with Adler’s Handbuch dg 
Musikgeschichte, might well ask for more information fron 
the Oxford History: on form in Bach and Handel, fy 
instance (on the lines the Royal Philharmonic Society's 
programme notes); on the origins of the sonata, since th 
claim of Bach’s son, Carl Philip Emmanuel, has been dis. 
credited for nearly thirty years, and disproved by th 
researches of Torrefranca, while other research has show 
that both the form and style of the classical sonata are derived 
from Italian opera. 

If Italian opera is in the ancestry of the classical symphony, 
it is so no less in that of much music of the Romantic period, 
Dannreuther knew this. “In such melodies (he says, with 
regard to Chopin) there are frequent touches of Bellini—n 
note-for-note resemblance, but obvious s}iritual connexion.” 
He mentions several melodies to which this applies, including 
the trio of the Marche funzbre. It would be a great pity to 
re-write Dannreuther or to correct the misprints which haye 
delighted his attentive readers for thirty years. Here, once 
more, is the sonata for “ piano and pianoforte” by Nies 
Gade (p. 311); was he thinking of the sprightly and not too 
difficult pieces for clarinet and pianoforte ? What might 
have been done for Dannreuther would have been to give hin 
a ‘“ proper preface” ;. and no preface is more proper to the 
Romantic period.in music than an article by Professor Dent, 
on the influence of the pianoforte, which may be turned up in 
a back number of the American Musical Quarterly, vol. 2, 
The pianoforte was the fypical instrument of the romantic 
composers because it was essentially an instrument for the 
awakening of associations. A transcription of musical ideas 
that already connoted certain definite associations was the 
typical method of romantic music. Chopin’s Ballades and 
Nocturnes often depend on an etherealized recollection of 
Bellini’s arias. ‘* Liszt could seldom do more than transcribe 
Bellini; Chopin’s genius interprets him. If we have ever 
heard the operas sung, Liszt can recall the singer to out 
imagination ; Chopin goes further, makes us almost feel that 
not even Malibran herself could have suffused those tender 
melodies with an inspiration so enchanting.” J. B. Taunp. 


A New Lease of Life ? 


The Interpretation of the Atom. By Frederic Soddy. (Murray: 
21s.) 

Tuk general reader, “ seeking to understand the world in 
which he lives,” will find this book a sure guide to thos 
fascinating discoveries in which Professor Soddy has takea 
so great a part. We may adinit that, as Huck Finn said 
of Pilgrim’s Progress, the statements are interesting but 
tough. But after adequate chewing they are eininently 
digestible, and those who absorb them will competently 
understand the latest views as to the nature of the atom and 
the constitution of matter. 

Perhaps the novelty most gratifying to the optimist lies 
in a revolutionary suggestion of Professor Soddy’s own as to 
the propagation of light. Those who look forward to the 
perfectibility of man and the wonderful ages of progress that 
lie before a scientifically organized world must be saddened 
when they think of the inevitable limit which modern science 
puts to the life of humanity on the earth. Our history must 
one day end in a frozen collapse of all human endeavour, 
while the earth still spins through space a void and _ useless 
planet ; for the sun’s days are numbered, and with them 
our collective earthly life. The latest theory holds that the 
sun, in order to keep up the output of light and heat on which 
all our activities depend, must be losing mass at the rate 
of four hundred million tons a second. It is true that at 
this rate the sun would last. fifteen million million years, 
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Montagu Norman 


By PAUL EINZIG 


10s. 6d. net 


Everyone discusses Mr. Norman, yet few know anything about him. Mr. Einzig takes 
the reader “behind the scenes” and shows the immensely important part played by 
Mr. Norman in the financial and foreign policy of Great Britain since the War. 


e 
Chimpanzee? 
By G. SCHWIDETSKY 6s. net 
Do animals (and, in particular, monkeys) 
speak? If so, does their language re- 
semble ours? And what bearing has this 
on the theory of evolution? This is a book 


which will provoke much controversy. 


Introduction to 


Sexual Hygiene 


By A. BUSCHKE, M.D., and 
F. JACOBSOHN, M.D. 

13 full-page plates 7s. 6d. net 

A straightforward account of the 
physical side of sex is used as a basis for 
a thorough discussion of marriage and 
family life, birth control and abortion, the 
double standard, ete. 


Philip II of Spain 


By DAVID LOTH, author of “ Royal Charles ” 


8 plates, 15s. net 


A full-length study of Philip, the master of the Armada, to half the world a saint, to the 
other half a fiend incarnate, under whom Spain achieved its most glorious epoch in the arts, 


in commerce, and in international prestige. 


o 
Hitty 

By RACHEL FIELD. With numerous 
colour and line illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 

Hitty is the first doll who has written 
her autobiography. The result is a book 
for children, which bids fair to become a 
classic. 


Superman 
By N. AUSUBEL 


A new interpretation of the character of 
Frederick the Great against the back- 
ground of his times. He is shown as a 
mad king, aware of his own madness, 
loving peace and the aris, choosing war 
and the illusion of glory. 


8 plates, 18s. net 


The Birth of the Nations 


By VALERIU MARCU 


12 plates, 15s. net 


An account of the spiritual and political turmoil that produced modern Europe. The 
sreat seventeenth-century thinkers, Campanella and Descartes, Bacon and Galileo, are 
contrasted with such statesmen as Richelieu, Wallenstein, and Gustavus Adolphus, 


International Library of Psychology 


The Gestalt 
Theory 


By B. PETERMANN 


A critical review of the whole Gestalt 
hypothesis, both the theoretical enuncia- 
tions and the experimental researches of 
Wertheimer, Kohler, Koffka, and their 
colleagues. 


15s. net 


eo e 
The Spirit 
By K. VOSSLER 12s. 6d. net 
Develops a philosophy of language, ex- 
amines the part played by it in religion, 
poetry, and science, and shows the relation 


between language and nationality. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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but it is highly probable that even in a small fraction of that 
time—say a fifteenth—the falling off in light and heat would 
be so pronounced that our life would be hardly worth living. 

Now, however, Professor Soddy points out that we have 
no proof that the sun is radiating light and heat in every 
direction, as is always assumed by physicists. He reminds 
us of the tentative theory in which Sir Joseph Thomson 
regards electro-magnetic influences—of which light is merely 
a special case—as being propagated along tubes of foree 
which end on two opposite charges. ‘* If so, one would hardly 
expect light to travel except in directions occupied at both 
ends by matter.” A little thought will show that we have no 
evidence that light is propagated in any direction in which 
there is no matter to make it visible; we can only see the 
sunbeam by means of the motes in it. The application of this 
suggestion to future chronology is most important. As the 
planets, seen from the sun, only cover one two hundred and 
fifty millionth part of the celestial sphere, it would follow 
that the sun would lose less than two tons a second by radia- 
tion, and our expectation of life must be multiplied by two 
hundred and fifty millions. 

It is true that what Professor Soddy gives with one hand 
he takes away with the other. He warns us that, if the interior 
of the earth contains radioactive elements in the same pro- 
portion as that portion of the crust in which we scratch, 
the internal heat must be continually accumulating, so that 
in a few hundred million years the crust will break up and 
the whole globe glow incandescent. There is hope, however, 
that the bulk of the earth may be a nearly pure alloy of 
nickel and iron, eliminating this danger. 

Though only glancing here at these trifling details, we 
must commend Professor Soddy’s admirable volume as an 
eminently clear and comprehensive account of the work 
done since Becquerel’s first observation of radioactivity in 
1896. Not least valuable is the author's frequent warning 
against the freaks of the purely mathematical physicist. It 
was quite time that some one of his world-wide reputation 
should have the courage to announce that * physics is suffering 
acutely from the bane of all philosophy that accepts its ideas 
from those with only a very indirect hearsay acquaintance 
with the facts.” 


American Literature from Wéithin 
and Without 


Expression in America. By 


Ludwig Lewisohn, (Thornton 


Butterworth. 21s. 
American Literature: 1880—1930. By A.C. Ward. (Methuen 
7s. 6d.) 
Wirn Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, Ernest Hemingway, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Willa Cather in prose, Miss Millay, Sand- 
burg. and Robert Frost in verse, to name only a few modern 
Americans, it is impossible, to-day, to say that America has 
not produced distinctive writers of her own—writers, that is, 
who express not merely a life and a background that is 
unique, but express it in a manner that is at least as different 
from the European manner as Anglo-Irish literature is from 
the English. 

This liberation from beginnings mainly derivative is the 
‘subject of Mr. Lewisohn’s entire volume and of about a third 
of Mr. Ward’s. Mr. Lewisohn, well known in America as 
writer and critic, is naturally better acquainted with all the 
incubi that bore down on the American spirit than Mr. Ward 
and, feeling them far more, he writes with many enthusiasms 
and many hates. Mr. Ward speaks of the incubus of * the 
sere remains of Kuropean culture ”’ that dominated the early, 
genteel writers from Washington Irving on. Mr. Lewisohn 
Jooks at his country and sees there even yet the effects of 
‘Many inherited and ancient prejudices, though of all he is 
moved mainly by the effects of the early Calvinistic 
Puritanism which, he feels, inhibited almost every single 
writer up to and through, and many even beyond the 
nineteenth century. 

For Mr. Lewisohn is not so much a historian as an inter- 
preter, using what he calls the Freudian “ organon” ; and 
-he is interested, here, only in the liberation of the American 
spirit, thinking, as;he does, of literature not as an artistic 
performance, but as the expression of the personality of its 


creator and the emotional experiences he has unde 
His approach is therefore somewhat original, and so are os 
of his judgements. Fenimore Cooper, for example, whe 
Mr. Ward thinks a highly important figure in the history J 
the liberation of American literature, he dismisses as why! 
unimportant, arguing quite plausibly (at any rate, accordin 
to his own idea of “ expression *) that a writer, who Wrote iy 
a manner that showed he had not really experienced What hy 
wrote of, could be of no help to literature. “ Natty Bum 
was neither observed nor remembered but invented.” rs 
Emerson he is at. his best and one is grateful to him for 
emphasizing the manly individualism and putting into Proper 
proportion the rather vague metaphysics of this write; 
beside this chapter Mr. Ward’s dismissal of Emerson looky 
very superficial. 

On the other hand, one tires of the psychological metho 
as applied, of necessity sketchily, to Hawthorne, Melville 
and even Henry James. For Poe, and perhaps Whitman, a 
examination of neuroses is fruitful and revealing; but y 
amount of knowledge about Henry James's complexes & 
inhibitions can affect opinion on his style. And _ this i 
where the psychological method becomes nonsense, for ther 
is a point at which the artistic product is not why 
Mr. Lewisohn calls ‘ expression,” but stands on its ow 
merits. 

None the less, to anyone interested in the reactions gf 
political and sociological atmosphere on literature in Amerig 
Mr. Lewisohn’s volume will prove extremely revealing anda 
all times arresting ; whether or not one finds it satisfying wil 
depend onthe reader's attitude towards Mr. Lewisohn’s attitude 
It should be added that Mr. Ward’s handbook is more suited 
to those uninformed, or little informed on American literatur, 
Anyone contemplating the purchase of either of these books 
would therefore do better to buy both. Mr. Ward’s is, o 
necessity, little more than an outline—an_ effective an 
helpful introduction to American literature ; with Mr. Lewisoly 
we are in the arena of contemporary American criticism. 

SEAN O’F aor, 


Men of the Trees 


By Richard St. Barbe Baker. 
12s. 6d.) 

So long as Captain Baker sticks to his mahoganies, het 
interesting enough, and we owe to his love of forests many 
descriptions which are fascinating as well as informative 


Men of the Trees. 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 


He has boundless enthusiasm and vitality, and to his initiating 


is due an organization, which he describes, something after tle 
nature of boy Scouts adapted to African requirements, tle 
necessary good deed consisting in the planting of trees. Bil 
unfortunately, a great deal of what he has to say is not nef 
and not all of it appears to be reliable. If he was reall 
admitted to membership of the Kikuyu Kiama, he appea 
to know very little about it ; but, judging only by the sped 
mens of native language with which his book is sprinkle 
this may be due to his inability to understand what was si 
to him. He is strangely elusive for one so sure of himsel 
and again and again it is difficult to place the tribe which ishi 
immediate concern or to gauge the length of his resident 
among its members. A little information of this sort wotl 
assist us in estimating his qualifications. It would be inte 


esting to know, for example, what tribe it is that has eared 
for itself the name of ** Forest Destroyers,” and what the nam 


is in the local language. No doubt Captain Baker was infil 
enced by the fact that his book was first published in Ameria 
His adventures have a trans-Atlantic flavour, and it woul 
only have been possible to exaggerate the hardships a 
hazards of life in Africa to the extent that he has done, 
writing for a public completely unfamiliar with conditions! 
that maligned continent. Or else he has been singulatl 
unlucky. 

J. H. Driers. 
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THE LIFE OF 

THE EMPEROR CHARLES 
OF AUSTRIA 
By HERBERT VIVIAN 


This, the first English life of the ill-fated Emperor, cannot 
fail to arouse widespread interest for the fresh and pene- 
trating light it throws on one of the most tragic and eventful 
episodes in modern European history. 

Illustrated. Published To-day. 18s. 


THE SWORD OF GOD 


Jeanne d’Arc 
By GUY ENDORE 


A detailed, well documented, and finely illustrated biography 
of Jeanne d’Arc, by an author who has very ably combined 
the imaginative power of the writer with the critical dis- 
crimination of the scholar. Illustrated. Just Published. 18s. 


RELIGION IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 
By A. H. SILVER 


A book that will everywhere be welcomed as a great con- 
tribution to the understanding and solution of many problems 
which are disturbing the minds of all to whom religion is a 
vital factor in their daily lives, Just Published. 5s. 


LITTLE COMFORT 
By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS 


The unusuat blend of realism and idealism in Little Comfort 
is admirably adapted to its theme—the pilgrimage of a 
sensitive and imaginative mind through the difficulties of a 
harsh and callous world. Published To-day. 7s. 6d. 


THE NOTTING HILL 
MURDER 
By CLIVE RYLAND 


A first-rate crime story with a remarkably complex and 
ingenious plot, which the author proves that he knows 
extremely well how to handle. Just Published. 7s. 6d. 


WHITE PAGAN 


By CLIVE DALTON 


SATURDAY. REVIEW: “If you are after love and romance 
in the setting of the blue lagoons and the lazy life of Malaya, 
this is certainly the book for which you are looking.” 

Just Published. 75. 6d. 


BEACON CROSS 


By DUNN SEVERICK 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER: “A strong, 


dramatic story, manifesting daring originality. , , . Will 
be widely read and eagerly discussed.” 7s. 6d. 


CURZON ST., MAYFAIR 











THE WIFE 


OF ROSSETTI 
By VIOLET HUNT 


H. G. Wells: 
“T never read a more living biography. 
It is wonderful. It brings back that 
middle Victorian atmosphere — it 
doesn’t, it takes you back to it. You 
live in it.” 

Sylvia Lynd: 
“The famous figures who play their part 
in this book are as real as any figures 
in London at the present day. It is 
an extraordinarily rich and individual 
piece of work.” 

jJ. M. Bulloch: 
“She presents a portrait of Rossetti’s 
almost acquiescent victim with pene- 
trating insight . . . the whole scene is 
described with brilliant incisiveness... 
a study of an era in our art history.” 
With 30 illustrations, 18s. net. 


DEATH TO 
THE FRENCH 


A Novel of the Napoleonic Wars 
By C. S. FORESTER 


Clemence Dane: 
“A bold, imaginative story 
thrilling study of raw conflict.” 

Gerald Gould: 

“Quiet yet exciting narrative ...a 
work of art as well as of sensation.” 
J. B. Priestley: 

“Tt is all completely convincing... 
Mr. Forester is a genuine original.” 
Ralph Straus: 

“A savage, ruthless story . . . it makes 

wonderfully good reading.” 


7s. 6d. net, 


2 Book Society Recommendations. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona, 


Black Mischief. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d.) “ 

Peking Picnic. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto and Windus. ‘7s. 6d.) 

The Rocky Road. By John Brophy. (Cape. 7s. :6d.) 

Inflections 1931. By James Cleugh. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Death tothe French. By C.S8. Forester. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


The Rakonitz Chronicles. G. B. Stern. 


Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
Sea Tangle. By George Blake. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
In Black Mischief Mr. Evelyn Waugh is able to display his 
moderns against a background even more irresponsible than 
themselves. Seth, Emperor of the Island of Azania, off the 
African Coast, has had an Oxford education, and longs to bring 
to his subjects the advantages of European culture : 


By (Chapman and 


‘Fools, what do they know? What can they understand ? 
I am Seth, grandson of Amurath. Defeat is impossible. I have 
been to Europe. I know. We have the Tank. This is not a 
war of Seth against Seyid but of Progress against Barbarism. 
And Progress must prevail. I have seen the great tattoo of Alder- 
shot, the Paris Exhibition, the Oxford Union. I have read modern 
books—Shaw, Arlen, Priestley. What do the gossips in the bazaars 
know of all this ?. The whole might of Evolution rides behind me ; 
at my stirrups run woman’s suffrage, vaccination, and vivisection, 
fam the New Age. I am the Future.’ ” 
Unfortunately, Azania proved recalcitrant; and it is only 
by the use of methods anything but modern that the excellent 
General Connolly is able to safeguard his master’s throne. 
Azania has its British Legation, a pleasant community in 
which any of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s typical characters would 
feel quite at home : 

“<The Minister thought that you'd like to have news of the 
battle. We got it on the wireless from Matodi. We tried to 
ring you up yesterday evening but couldn't get through.’ 

‘No, I always have the telephone disconnected after dinner, 
Must keep some part of the day for oneself, you know.’ 

‘Of course we haven't got any full details yet.’ 

‘Of course not. Still the war’s over, William tells me, and T, 


for one, am glad. It’s been on too long. Very upsetting to 
everything. Let me see, which of them won it ?’ 

‘Seth.’ 

‘Ah yes, to be sure. Seth. I’m very glad. He was. ¢a 
now ict me see . which was he ?” 


From London arrives Basil Seal, whom it is perhaps kindest 
to describe as amoral, to find out what is happening. Seth, 
who knew him at Oxford, makes him his Minister of Moderni- 
zation. Revolutions, a Birth Control Pageant, and every kind 
of intrigue follow. Most of the consequences are exceedingly 


funny ; a few are grim. Mr. Waugh’s note deepens in this 
brilliant book. Black Mischief is amazingly well written, 


and no one but Mr. Waugh could have written a single page of 
it. Even where, occasionally, there are traces of the 
influence of other writers—such as, possibly, Ronald Firbank 

~Mr. Waugh’s work remains sharply and unmistakably 
his own. 


as 


Peking Picnic is a study in perception. I do not mean that 
jt has not a story, or that it lacks exciting incident : indeed, 
the characters at one point are captured by bandits ; but its 
peculiar quality is summarized in the serene and clear per- 
ceptions of Laura Leroy, its most important character. 
Laura is the quiet and gracious wife of the Commercial and 
Oriental Attaché to the British Legation in Peking : 


‘Can one stop people being hurt ? And had one better ?’ 


Laura asked this question more of herself than of Lilah. In her 
experience all the richest and most valuable things were mixed 
up, somehow or other, with being hurt. Sooner or later everything 
that was nice hurt as well: love-affairs hurt (like the devil) ; 
marriage hurt ; children hurt—she half shut her eyes at the thought 
of children, as if to shut out Tim and Sarah and the intolerable 
pain of separation from them. And directly from being hurt, 


spr 





it seemed to her, ng all the qualities she valued most, in others 
or in herself—cour ; a measure of insight, and self-knowledge ; 
and the secret sense of strength, of the indestructibility of the human 
spirit in the face of disasters, whi ch is the most precious possession 
of all.” 





Such u passage as this, with the description of the view from 
the temple, and the Buddhist ordination give the 
character and tone of the book, which is maintained throughout 
The story is of a week-end picnic 
at a temple. The hostess is a Mrs. Nevile, and the party 
includes two English an American one, a young 
man from the Legation, a Major, a French philanderer, and 
Professor Vinstead from Cambridge. The party have an 


service, 
every crisis of its story. 


girls and 








adventurous time reaching the temple. They find Day 
When they arrive : and it affects them, and their relatipng® 
one with another, and continues to affect them long after 
picnic is over. Most strongly affected are Laura and 
Professor, who fall in love. Miss Bridge has Written 
unusual and beautiful first novel, which leaves one thinks 
long after one has put it down. 

The work of Mr. John Brophy continues to deepen ing 
nificance. Anthony Lynch, hero of The Rocky Road, is 
lecturer in the University of Hammersands, a town not 
Liverpool. His sympathies are torn between Treland ‘ay 
England. He falls in love with Catherine, suffers sey erely fry 
the disunity in his heart, gives up his position, and gog 
Treland. In the end he finds himself in Kilmainham Gaol jy 
Dublin, where his brother has just been hanged, and; 
joined there by Catherine in disguise. With the exception, 
the final scenes, which err_a little on the side of sentimentality 
and melodrama, the Irish chapters are very good, and betty 
than the Hammersands chapters ; though the scene betwey 
Anthony and Catherine’s father shows how well Mr, Brophy 

‘an write, even when there is no stirring incident to rouse hin 
This book should attract considerable attention to i 
Brophy’s work. 

I have greatly enjoyed Inflections 1931. The dialogue, 
intelligent and full of energy, the incidents are vivid, ani 
throughout one is at grips with a vigorous and incandescent 
mind. It may be that in the intellectual quality of hh 
Cleugh’s work lies his greatest damarr, When a novelit 
heads his chapters ‘ Nominative,” ‘* Vocative,” ‘ Accus, 
tive,” and so forth, he must know beforehand exactly hoy 
many there are going to be; and it is just possible that th 
desire to give his work an artificial symmetry may interfer 
with the free play of character and material. I do not sy 
that that has happened here—in fact, my only criticism¢ 
Inflections 1981 is that it does not tell me any more about it 
author than did Ballet for Three Masks. Wither book i 
sullicient to make him one of the most interesting and prow fy 
cative of the newer writers, and his future development wil 
be watched with the greatest hope. 

Death to the French, an admirably direct bit of work, studies 
the character of the eternal British Tommy in action of a 
unusual kind. Rifleman Dodd was cut off from his regimen 
in Wellington’s Army during the campaign of 1810 in Portugal 
He fell in with a number of Portuguese irregulars, who treated 
him kindly, and became their captain. Under his direction 
they harried the French for several months, and_ finally ke 
himself succeeded in burning a dump of bridging material 
Santarem. The great merit of Mr. Forester’s story lics in it 
sharp, swift sequence of incident, and in the developmen 
of Dodd’s character. At first sight, there would not seem 
much to be said about this simple, likeable, and worthy maa, 
but the portrait is most convincingly filled in, and theres 
not a line too many. 

Miss Stern’s publishers have collected together in om 
enormous but not unwieldy volume her three novels, Tents ¢ 
Israel, A Deputy was King, and Mosaic. The result iss 
regular pantechnicon of character studies. It would b 
diflicult to think of any contemporary novelist with a creative 
vitality equal to Miss Stern’s. The Matriarch, Berthe, the 
whole drove of Rakonitzes and Czelovars—they are a worl 
in themselves, and we feel we know them all; and now, it 
this single volume, we can enter the world without trouble, 
when and where we please. 

The three young men who sailed out from Portree Harbou 
one September afternoon aboard the ‘ Sylvia’ had not tht 
slightest idea of the tangle, by sea and land, in which they 
were to be caught. Beyond mentioning St. Kilda, a second 
and more sinister island in the Hebrides, rum- running, 
attempted murder, and Gillian’s singularly unpleasant unek, 
I am not going to betray Mr. Blake’s exciting plot. He com 
bines his thrills with a real love of the Western Islands anda 

pleasant sense of humour. Seca Tangle is no mere * holiday 
reading,” but an excellent story of adventure, to be read whel 
holidays are over, as a reminder that there may still be 
excitement in an everyday world. 
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The only land that will never be explored to the end is the land of 
books. Its borders extend farther than any one man can reach. 


Members of the Book Society Ltd. receive the advice of five leading authors 
and critics whose constant endeavour it is to keep them in touch with outstand- 
ing new books. The Committee selects these books in advance of publication. 
Below are a few of their monthly choices in the past. 








Bengal Lancer The Fountain 
The Water Gipsies Grand Hotel 
Tobit Transplanted The Edwardians 


}.veRY Monti members of the Book Society receive the selected book and a free 
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copy of that excellent literary journal, The Book Society News. Members may 







exchange the chosen book for another if they wish. They pay only the ordinary 





published price of the book and there is no charge for the Committee’s work. 
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BURNS OATES’ NEW BOOKS 


REBUILDING THE 
CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


Ediied by Sir James Marchant. 

With a Preface by Archbishop Downey. 
Articles by: Hilaire Belloc, 

Sheila Kaye-Smith, 

Dom Bede Camm, 

Denis Gwynn, etc. 

Epilogue by G. K. Chesterton. 
Royal 8vo. Illus 6/- 


SOME VICTORIAN AND 
GEORGIAN CATHOLICS 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 

«1 valuable criticism of the works of Coventry 
Patmore, Alice Meynell, Francis Thompson, Canon 
Sheehan, Joseph Conrad, and Alfred Noyes. 7/6 


ABANDONMENT TO 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Ry PERE DE CAUSSADE, S.J. 

Translated by ALGAR THOROLD. 

The sp ritual writings of Pere de Caussade need no 
introduction, It is sufficient to say that all who are 
secking the way to perfection will obtain great help 
from this book. 5/- 


ST. ELIZABETH OF 
HUNGARY 


Translated from the German of 
JOHANNES WEINRICH. 

This book is unusual, as St. Elisabeth's life was 
unusual, but it portrays her as she appeared to herself 


and those around her. 8/6 


ON THE POWER OF GOD 


A translation of the De Potentia of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

This is the first of three volumes which will make 
available in English for the first time the most 
important of the shorter treatises of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Vol. I. 7/6 


BACK TO CHRIST 
By the REV. J. LECLERCQ. Translated by the 
REV. F. DAY, B.A. A summary of the Christian 
doctrine of man and his relation to God. 6/- 


IN STEADY DEMAND : 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST 
By ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


MAGNIFICAT 


JESUITS AND THE GREAT MOGUL 
By SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN. Illus. 17/6 


ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY 
\ Record from History and Literature. 
SHANE LESLIE. 














VON FRANS 














2 Vols. 21/- set 
¢. 
By RENE BAZIN. 





7/6 








Cc mm piled 
Illus. 
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Write for Autumn List. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd 
43 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


And at Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow and Dublin 
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Further Fiction 


Tur PAsScARELLA Faminy. By Franz Werfel. (Jarrolds, 
7s. 6d.)—The six Pascarella children fight their own bat 
for and against a despotic father, in a fine chronicle by the 
author of The Hidden Child. Herr Werfel leaves no shade of 
thought to our imagination, but his. own imagination is of 
such high quality that we accept his every word: His famj 
has colour and personality, and he writes brilliantly of the 
strange pattern of their existence. 


Tne Cat Wio Saw Gop. By Anna Gordon Keown. (Davie, 
7s. 6d.)—Emperor into Cat is the latest variant upon th 
theme of Lady into Fox, and by no means the most ep. 
vineing. Miss Keown’s book is little to our taste, erring ofte, 
upon the side of archness and a mock profundity ; but ge 
has an original mind, and, however she may misuse her 
gift, she is obviously a born writer. 

Ian AND Feviciry. By Denis Mackail. (Hodder ang 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This is the story of two self-satisfied 
imbeciles whose hearts remained firmly and stolidly in the 
right place. The Greenery Street couple, ten years older, ang 
but little changed. There is nothing against writing a book 
about people who have no mental life, and Mr. Mackail dog 
it very cleverly ; but need they be so very complacent and 
smug about their own lack of intelligence ? Need he flatter 
the legion of the mindless by suggesting that mindlessneg 
is a virtue? Felicity is, in her way, a dear, even though 
Mr. Mackail’s rapturous * bravos are apt to make one 
dislike her ; and the book 7s very good entertainment. Those 
who are interested in the difference between entertainment 
and art are advised to read it side by side with Mr. Sherrifts 
Fortnight in September. They will find the comparison 






















BETWEEN StN AND Moon. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie, 
(Gonstable. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Mackenzie writes with her 
accustomed skill of a young Scots tutor and a French familyin 
the eighteenth century. Her world has a colour which it owe 
neither to sentimentalism nor “ romance,” but to her abiding 
sense of character and of mise-en-scéne. 

A Man Namep Luxe. By March Cost. (Collins. 7s. 6d) 
—The story of a famous surgeon and a young American 
heiress is used to develop dreams, visions, and a philosophy 
of pain. Miss Cost catches up past and present in the steady 
onward sweep of her thought, and ranges London and the 
centuries for significant character ; and her detail is as clear 
as a Dutch Interior. This is a book for all connoisseurs of good 
writing on unexpected subjects. 

ANNA Priestity. By Evelyn Herbert. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)}- 
Anna Priestly’s hard and ugly life seems to epitomize the 
drab horror of existence in a small mining town. The author, 
however, can perceive such compensations as there are, and 
writes well and with assurance. 

To-Morrow’s Woops. By Jane Oliver. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)- 
Miss Oliver tackles with conviction the problem of an older 
woman's love for a boy of twenty. She knows the women 
of her world, and, though she overcrowds her canvas, she 
keeps a good story steadily going. A first novel of promise. 


Catt Home tue Hearr. By Fielding Burke. 















(Longmans. 





7s. 6d.)—The struggles of Ishmalee’s heart between the & 





mountains of North Carolina and the industrial life of the 
plains are followed in far too much detail and with far too many 
side interests. Mr. Burke makes her live, but he forgets the 
value of selection. 


Mrs. Tim or THE ReGtmMentT. By D. E. Stevenson. (Cape 
7s. 6d.)—The rash of Capital Letters in Mrs. Tim’s journal és 
symptomatic only of the high good humour which naturally 
made her a favourite with the Regiment. It is a lively. good- 
hearted chronicle of the trivial round which should find 
favour with all jaded housewives. 


THe GotDEN Ber. By Patrick R. Chalmers. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.)—Love and money are Mr. Chalmers 
themes, and whether in the City or in the Divorce Coutt, 
money seems to have the best of it. Those who do not mind 
kittenish and playful style will enjoy his slick romance. 


Home Brewep. By Oswald H. Davis. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)— 
This home-brewing epic of a small public-house in the Black 
Country labours heavily under the burden of its author's 
curious prose. He has a good tale to tell, however, and 4 
good dislike of big brewing combines ; and the wrapper claims, 
for his novel ‘‘a bitter, full-bodied tang that is frequently 
lacking in present-day fiction (as it is in present-day beer).” 


Success AND Prienty.—By J. L. Campbell. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Campbell's Arthur is rather more stupid, rather 
more likeable, and rather more convincing than most of the 
suburban young men of fiction, and the story of his troubles 
at a travel bureau and at home makes pleasant reading. 


Preacock’s Fearuer. By George S. Hellman. (Jarrolds. 
7s, 6d.)—Aesop might be surprised to learn that he was 4 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 








OXFORD’S COLLEGE GARDENS 
py ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 24 illus- 


trations in colour by EstTeLta CanzianI, and 8 in 
half-tone. £2 2s. net. 


The historic interest of Oxford’s gardens is unique, but 
it is chiefly of the glamour of the gardens of to-day that 
Miss Rohde writes. It is beautifully illustrated. 


VAMPIRES OF THE CHINA 
COAST 


By “ BOK.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


The terrific episodes of this narrative actually, and 
recently, happened in China, where the author lives. It 
tells of piratical exploits—tortures and brutality, raids 
and massacres, and only the characters themselves are 
fictitious. 


A BOOK OF KING PENGUINS 


By T. H. GILLESPIE. Demy 8vo. With 60 
illustrations from photographs by M. E. GILLESPIE, 
8/6 net. 


This is the fascinating story of the King Penguin, based 
on observation of the colony which has been an out- 
standing feature of the Edinburgh Zoo for the past 
eighteen years, 


THE SILVER DALE 


By W. RILEY. Illustrated by 16 photographs. 
7/6 net. 


‘A friendly book of delightful sketches by the author of 
“Windyridge,” in which he takes us to his own country, 
which lies on the edge of the Lake District, with the sea 
lapping its shores. 


THE BREEZY COAST 
By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


Once more our author, with his whimsical friend Mr. 
Balaam, has journeyed into Scotland, this time down the 
colourful, breeze-haunted coast which stretches from 
Berwick-on-T weed to John O’Groat’s House, 


MORE GHOST STORIES 
Collected and Edited by HARRISON DALE. 
Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 


‘As in Mr. Dale’s previous anthology, each story is by a 
master in this genre, cach contains a ghostly apparition, 
and in each the supernatural has been seriously treated. 


THE JOYS OF BEE-KEEPING 


By M. G. KENNEDY-BELL. Illustrated. 
3/6 net. 


In this book Miss Kennedy-Bell gives full and valuable 
information for the beginner and for those who have 
had experience on how to keep bees for pleasure and 
profit. 


“‘More speaking than the effigy in 
Princes Street.’? —Times Lit, Supp. 


SCOTT’S 
LETTERS 


Edited by Professor H. J. C. Grierson 
Vol. I (1787-1807) 640 pp. 18s. net 


To be completed in 10 vols. sold separately. 


8pp. prospectus on application. 


“ All that can be achieved by scholarship and patient 
research has been done and we are now presented 
with an unmanipulated text.” 

—Dame Una Pope-Hennessey, Observer. 








GENERAL 
Dramas and mysteries of the Naval War 


THEIR SECRET PURPOSES 
By HECTOR C. BYWATER. 10s. 6d. net 


“. . . something in it to please everybody .. . he has a firm 
hand with the thrilling yarn.”—New Statesman. 


A thrilling exposition of criminal psychology 
MURDERS AND MURDER’ TRIALS 


1812-1912 
By H. M. WALBROOK. 7s. 6d. net 


“*Must be ranked among the very best .. . he has succeeded 
admirably.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A first-class thriller 


20,000 YEARS IN SING SING 
By WARDEN L. E. LAWES. 8s. 6d. net 


“Ought to be set as required reading for every judge, 
magistrate and prison official.”—Observer, 


Why we laugh! 


THE SECRET OF LAUGHTER 
By A. M. LUDOVICI 5s. net 
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HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED, 
3 York Street, S.W. 1. 
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Superior to “The Unhurrying Chase’ 


SON OF DUST 
By H. F. M. PRESCOTT. 7s. 6d. net 


“It is the great quality of Miss Preseott’s fine novels that 


she can catch the very temper of those days.” 
—R, Ellis Roberts, Guardian. 


Exquisite romance of Jacobite days 


BETWEEN SUN AND MOON 
By AGNES MURE MACKENZIE. 7s. 6d. net 


“A book of quite remarkable beauty.”"—Morning Post. 


An intimate picture of Central Wales 


CRUMBLING PAGEANT 
By E. INGLIS JONES. 7s. 6d. nes 


“ Exceedingly well told.’"—Spectator, 


A new Henry Wade 


THE HANGING CAPTAIN 
By HENRY WADE, 7s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Wade needs no introducing. He has, he does, and we 
hope he will always write detective stories for us. Once more 
he holds our attention till the very end.”——Saturday Review. 
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SARDINIAN 


OCTOBER 3rd 


We believe that this wise and witty 
book will be read with enthusiasm by 
every man or woman who takes it up, 
and especially by those who enjoyed 
“The Story of San Michele”. 


SARDINIAN 
SIDESHOW 


By AMELIE BRAZDOVA 


12 plates, 7s. 6d. net 


Recommended by the Book Society 


ROUTLEDGE 














SIDESHOW 








SLU Suu A 


WILLIAM JAMES ASHLEY. A Life 





||! é 
Il 
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By his daughter, ANNE AsuiEy, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Srantey 
Batpwin, M.P. 

Portraits. 8s. 6d. 


This book would at any time have been of interest in its 
account of the life of a man of attractive and forceful 
personality, who made by his work original advance in the 
fields of economic ‘history and of commercial education. It 
is additionally interesting at the present time when the 
whole question of tariffs is to the fore. It recalls the con- 
tribution to thought on this subject of one whose views 
were expressed, as Mr. Baldwin puts it in his Foreword, 
“with a batance and a moderation not always to be found,” 


THE WHITLEY COUNCILS 
SCHEME 


By Joun B. Seymovur.. 
The Whitley Councils Scheme was an effort to secure an 
improvement in the relations between employers and work- 
people. This book gives the history of the Scheme, des- 
cribes its application and methods of procedure, and points 
out some of the benefits it has brought to British Industry. 
It presents a chapter in industrial history, reviewing many 


12s. 


results which have come from the experience under 
“‘Whitleyism ” in varied industries over the last thirteen 
years, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE IN THE 18th 
CENTURY: A Study of Life and 
Labour under the Squirearchy 


By J. D. Cuamsers, Ph.D. 
Maps and Diagrams. 15s. 
The general purpose and the method of this book differ 
somewhat from those of most other books of its kind. It 
attempts to show the movement of local history during the 
period preceding the Industrial Revolution on the back- 
ground of national history, and local material that cannot 
be related to the facts of national history either as an 
example, or as a test of accepted views, or as an addition to 
existing knowledge, has been rigidly excluded. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
Sitti ditt AARHUS = 
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great lover as well as a wit, and that his hunchback 

squint were assumed—he best knows why—to hide his "I 
looks. Mr. Hellman displays his inside information gj, 
Aesop’s doings at the court of Croesus in a lively and amysiy 
piece of sophistication. 


= 


| 
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WEEK-END MarriAGE. By Faith Baldwin. (Sampson Loy 
7s. 6d.)—Married women with jobs will have proof fy. 
Miss Baldwin that they had much better stay at home ang Fy 
housework. They will be so much amused by her com 
story, however, that they will probably not bother about ity 
conclusion, 


| 
Tue Forsaken House at Misty Vater. By Mary 1, | 
Pendered. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.)—A very gentle » | 
story, involving two spinsters and a lost letter of Willigi! 
Penn’s. The strangeness of the forsaken house is convincing | 
| 

| 





E 
Bl 





but no one need be afraid to read about it before turning 
the light. 


LeapiInG Srrincs. By Phyllis Hambledon.  (Sampgy 
Low. 7s. 6d.)—This book opens well, in a bedroom with pin 


m>- KR) }. eS + 


roses on the walls, and Miss Hambledon carries through wit 
an admirably fresh touch the story of a girl, brought Up ty 
idleness, who cut adrift and ran a boarding-house. 


Sons AND DavuGurers. By Ann Knox. (Hutchings, 
7s. 6d.)—Joseph, the little American Jew, is a more convingi 
figure than Oonah and the various family of sons and daughtey 
whose affairs he endeavours to regulate. A vigorous an 


eventful novel. | 


IN THE LArDER. By Constance Milk 
7s. 6d.)—* Holiday reading.” 


By Paul 


Lapy RicHarp 
(Heath Cranton. 


THE Green. (Gollang, 
Zs. 6d.)—Mr. Paul Green’s first novel has much of th 


character of his short stories, but it does not compel us ty 
| 


LAUGHING PIONEER. 


quite the same degree. The dialogue is good, and th 
background vividly caught. 


Current Literature 


INDIA IN 1930-31 (OFFICIAL HANDBOOK) 





By the High Commissioner for India. — 

This indispensable annual, India in 1930-31 (official hand 
book), 5s., appears with two new features, an enormu,, —— 
increase in size (to 661 pp. of text) making it double its usu} ——-— 


bulk, and a strong and insistent tone of special pleading i 
the sketch of recent political developments and controversia 
This is mentioned not by way of censure, but as showing hovg | 
the principle of responsibility to the people has invadd— 
even Government publications, which are anxious to explai 
and justify each action and reaction as they narrate it. 
any case, the apologia is free from unfairness and is entirely 
honest ; and the whole book is crammed with information 
Nothing of the many-sided life of India is omitted. Progr 
in science, agricultural developments, geography, commu 
cations, health and science, all are made into fascinatin 
reading. If we are willing to pause from politics awhile, ¥ 
may care to dwell on the fact that the Argentine, New Zealani 
Germany, France, England and Wales, Sweden, and Indi 
have the following birth-rates per thousand : 30.1, 19, 1% 
17.7, 16.8, 15.2, 35.5.“ If we exclude widows, practical 
every individual member of India’s enormous population! 
in a position to propagate throughout the whole period 
life during which he or she is physically capable of doig 
so” (p. 149). But customs and conditions of living gi 
these death-rates (same order): 13.6, 8.8, 12.6, 18, 134 
12:2, and 25 It is not easy to select amid so muché 

























25.9. 
importance and interest ; but the discussion of the forest 
and the accounts of successful experiments in improving tl 
kinds of tobacco and sugar grown stand out. Clearly, Inti 
will soon be looking for greatly enlarged markets for the# 
products, and as a Dominion will be entitled to encour 
ment in England. The book is excellently equipped with maj 
and diagrams. 















INDIA IN TRANSITION 
By D. Graham Pole 


Major Graham Pole has been in touch with the India 
National Movement all his life, and the focus of its sym 
pathizers inside the Parliamentary Labour Party. & 
book, India in Transition (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.), refel 
to few printed sources, and those inferior ones, notably tht 
Prime Minister's book, The Awakening of India, whi 
of course, is out of date, and is probably quoted mail 
with polemical purpose, as showing how far beyond whi 
has hitherto seemed feasible Mr. Ramsay MacDonald hi 
committed himself. India in Transition is really a handbot 
to the political controversy, written in paragraphs witl 
headings. This arrangement, unfortunately, though useft 
is not very interesting, though it falls in with the natunl 
dryness of the author’s mind and style, 
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THE BOOK SOCIETY’S 
OCTOBER CHOICE 


EVELYN WAUGH’S 


remarkable new novel 








BLACK MISCHIEF 


At all Bookshops and Libraries. 
Published to-day. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a LIMITED EDITION of 
250 copies, numbered and signed, 
illustrated by the Author. 42s. net. 


NOW READY 
G. B. STERN’S 


Omnibus Volume 





THE RAKONITZ 


CHRONICLES 


Comprising her three famous 


novels of Jewish life: “ Tents of 


Israel,” “A Deputy Was King,” 


and ‘ Mosaic.” With a Preface 
by John van Druten, 8s. 6d. net. 
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LEWIS 


“he has the real thing in hin—of 


first-rate importance and must 


be read’ 


—L. A. G. STRONG in THE SPECTATOR 
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A Thrilling Book of a Great Adventure 


THOSE 
GREENLAND 


DAYS 


BEING 


An Intimate and Personal Account of 


The WATKINS EXPEDITION, 
1930-1931 


By Martin Lindsay. Illus. 15/- net 


“T have read many stories of exploration in the 


‘Arctic, but nothing to touch this one for its romance 
of realism.”—Daily Telegraph. 





SONS OF THE 
FORGE 


By H. M. Anderson. 7/6 net 


Author of “ Kelston of Kells,’ 
is a sequel, though it is in itself a satisfactory book to 
anyone not familiar with the earlier work. 






to which this book 





READY OCTOBER 4th 
ODD MEMORIES 


MORE BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES, 
By R. S. Garnett. 7/6 net 


ADOWN THE TIGRIS 
I WAS BORNE 


By “Shalimar.” 7/6 net 





READY SHORTLY 
THE BEST STORY EVER 


By J. Storer Clouston. 7/6 net 
OUTCASTS OF CANADA 
By Edward Fitzgerald Fripp. 7/6 net 
MEDITATIONS (IN AN ARMCHAIR) of 
a Middle-aged Angler 
By Dr. T. E. Pryce-Tannatt. 7/6 net 
DIVERSIONS OF AN INDIAN POLITICAL 
By Lieut.-Colonel R. L. Kennion, C.LE. 10/6 net 





READ THE BEST 


BLACKW OOD’S 
MAGAZINE 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months, 


BLACK W OOD seeevgeawas: 
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FROM THE BENCH 
By Cecil Chapman 

Long experience as a stipendiary magistrate and a kindly 
nature have enabled Mr. Cecil Chapman to offer much valuable 
advice and comment in his new book, From the Bench (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.). Without being unduly sentimental, 
he is on the side of the reformers in the treatment of criminals. 
He is opposed to capital punishment, except in the case of 
political assassination. He would put offenders on probation 
wherever possible. The task of prosecuting offenders should 
never be left to the injured parties but undertaken always by 
a public official. Mr. Chapman might well have cited the good 
work of the Scottish procurator fiscal in aid of his argument. 
But while he is a merciful man, he hates cruelty to children 
and animals, and thinks, not without reason, that the ** Great 
Unpaid ’’—the justices of the peace—are often far too lenient 
in their punishment of cruel men or women. Mr. Chapman 
takes a grave view of the increase of betting and gambling, 
but he underrates, perhaps, the task of diminishing the evil. 
Mr. Chapman’s book deserves to. be widely read, especially by 
legislators and magistrates. He is always on the side of 
generosity and believes firmly that men will respond to decent 
treatment, 

EARLY HISTORY OF GREECE 
By Sir William Ridgeway 

The second volume of the late Sir William Ridgeway’s 
Early History of Greece (Cambridge University Press, 30s.) 
was, most of it, written thirty years agoand is still unfinished, 
or at all events not finished as—in the light of so much recent 
discovery—the author would have wished it to be. To 
Messrs. A. S. F. Gow and D. $8. Robertson was left the difficult 
task of editing the book and shaping it out of the voluminous 
printed material and notes which Sir William had left behind. 
‘To the book’s catholic contents the title does bare justice, for 
in addition to, and arising out of the early history of Greece, 
the author examines in broad detail the early history of 
Europe and notably that of Ireland, the examination through- 
out being based—and this was the merit and hallmark of 
Ridgeway’s method—on archaeological and anthropological 
facts. The question is proposed: What is the ethnological 
composition and what the cultural history of the early Greeks ? 
In briefest summary the answer, taking into consideration 
all the available evidence—material, linguistic and social— 
is that the Pelasgians, a Greek-speaking people of the Bronze 
Age, were the aborigines of Greece and were responsible for 
the Mycenaean culture ; that that culture was autochthonous 
and certainly not introduced by the Achaeans, who are 
described as Celts and who brought with them into Greece 
iron from Hallstadt (Noricum) in Austria, the brooch and the 
round shield. In the matters of kinship and marriage, pro- 
cedure in manslaying (wergelt) and religion, the yellow-haired 
Achaeans and the dark Pelasgians are differentiated, and the 
conclusion come to that a “ primitive population of certain 
parts of Greece had been conquered by a people from Central 
iurope,” and that the loftier moral and social conceptions of 
the newcomers prevailed over the crude and gross ideas of the 
Mediterranean race. It is, however, idle to attempt to discuss 
in a paragraph a thought-stimulating and at times highly 
controversial work (Ridgeway often found himself contra 
mundum) such as this, and one moreover which is eminently 
a book for specialists, to whom it must be left. 


THE LETTERS OF EMILY DICKINSON 
Edited by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd 

Nearly forty years ago, shortly after the death of Emily 
Dickinson, a number of her letters were collected and edited 
by Mabel Loomis Todd, the wife of a young astronomer who 
had come to work in the University cf Amherst. Since the 
first appearance of those letters the legend of this poet-recluse 
has grown, and several biographies have appeared, all of them 
concerned with the problem of the frustrated love affair which 
caused her to retire into her father’s house and to become so 
shy of public scrutiny that she could not even address her 
envelopes when she wrote to friends. She dreaded that 
strangers should see her handwriting. Those letters became 
more and more eccentric as their author fed herself with the 
symbolism evolved out of her own solitude, and the bio- 
graphical facts which they might have revealed remains 
hidden. With the aid of new footnotes, pictures, and a second 
introduction, Mrs. Todd in her new edition of The Letters of 
Emily Dickinson (Harpers, 15s.) has thrown some light on 
that mystery. The lovers of this odd metaphysical genius 
will welcome this book, and will be glad to read it in con- 
junction with the biographies by Genevieve Taggard and 
Josephine Pollit, reviewed in our columns two years ago. 

CHESHIRE: TRADITIONS AND HISTORY 
By T. A. Coward 

Those who know the county will be charmed with Mr. T, A, 
Coward's Cheshire : Traditions and History (Methuen. 8s. 6d.). 
It embodies the knowledge of a lifetime and it is brightly 
written. Mr. Casvaré wrote his first book on Cheshire thirty 
years ago, but he has been at pains to note the many changes 
that time has wrought. Indeed, Cheshire people who have 


— 


moved elsewhere will be interested to learn from Mr, Cy 
how the small villages that they remember have Pe 
towns, how Moreton Old Hall and other famous houses hae 
been carefully repaired, while Leasowe Castle is a conyaleg. 
home and the beacon tower on Alderley Edge has eollan,. 
and how Northwich continues to subside into the brine j; 
below. The first chapter describes Chester and its new-fop 
Roman amphitheatre, and thence we pass to the Wj 
Delamere Forest, Vale Royal, Nantwich and so gradual 
round to Stockport, reminded continually of the yar); 
interests of a county whose outskirts are industrial but Whog 
rural interior is still hardly spoiled. Mr. Coward’s fioy,, 
historical and family anecdotes is unceasing, and he give 
some good and well-chosen photographs. 
FISHERMAN’S MANUAL 
By J. P. Moreton and W. A. Hunter 

This little book is a model of its kind. It contains, 
maximum of information, exactly the right proportion y 
anecdotes (always to the point), and a joke or two, like th 
pinches of flavouring in the excellent and much-needed recgigg, 
for the cooking of coarse fish. The only thing wrong with 
is an execrable jacket illustrating an even more execrable 
Otherwise, it is the best short manual on fishing that has con, 
into our hands. The chapters give instructions for the taki 
of perch, pike, roach, grayling, salmon, trout, sea-trout, an 
the various coarse fish. There are excellent illustrations, wit 
diagrams of baits and tackles. To give full instructions fy 
trout and salmon in so short a space is of course impossible 
but the authors have shown great skill and judgement jy 
compressing all that is most necessary. An interesting ane. 
dote illustrates the insensibility of fish to pain : 

**A curious instance of the voracity of perch was describ 
by the late Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, who, when fishing 4 
Windermere, accidentally removed the eye of a small perch whic 
he was unhooking. As the fish was too small for the basket, anj 
as bait was running very short also, Mr. Pennell returned thy 
maimed fish to the water and put the displaced eye on a hook a 
bait. It was almost immediately taken by a fish which, on bein 
landed, proved to be the original owner of the eye.” 

One of the most attractive features of this little book is that 
the authors give such human good advice : 

“The only safe rule about the choice of a fly is that the bes 
fly is that which is longest on the water, and the next best that in 
which you have most faith. Use the fly you think is most likely t 
tempt a fish and persevere with it—none of the others in you 
box is nearly so good.” 

Fisherman’s Manual (Black 2s. 6d.), is the perfect present 
for the young fisherman or the beginner, and contains much of 
value to the old hand. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Autumn Prospects 
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During the last few days a more hesitant tone ha 
characterized certain markets and a moment of hesitation 
is sometimes a moment for consideration. I have never 
attempted, and I hope I shall never attempt, in thes 
articles, the role of prophet as to movements of prices in 
particular securities, for although I know that, strangely 
enough, there are numbers of people who like nothing 
better than to be told that a certain security is about to 
rise or fall, the fact remains that if writers of financil 
articles possessed such knowledge of future events they 


would clearly be wasting their time in making prophecies > 
on paper, but would be employing their gifts in a direction 


‘alculated to give them a speedy golden harvest. Al 
that I propose to do, therefore, in this article is to cal 
attention to certain factors in the situation which may 
have an effect upon markets in the near future, and fits 
of all I will mention one or two developments which ar 
reasonably certain within the next few weeks. One of 
these is the fact that the great conversion operation of the 
5 per cent. War Loan is about to become an event of the 
pet, the operation formally terminating on Septem: 
yer 80th. Following upon its completion is likely to come 
the new Government Loan, but I do not think that this 
should have any disturbing effect upon existing high-clas 
investment securities, because the Government is likely to 
be able to raise its Loan on very easy terms, while the 
operation will not, when it is completed, involve any real 
permanent transfer of money from the public to the 
Treasury, the amount borrowed being offset by the 
repayment of maturing obligations and cash payments t 
dissentient holders of the old 5 per cent. War Loan. 
And, similarly, with regard to the fresh Loan by tht 
(Continued on page 428.) 
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Recent 
STATE 
PUBLICATIONS 


EREFORDSHIRE. Two volumes of the 
Monumental Survey of the ancient monuments 
of Herefordshire have now been completed. 
Vol. I, S.W. Herefordshire, was published in 1931. 
4to, pp. xlviiit+-295. Map, Plan and 201 plates. 
Vol. Il., East Herefordshire. 4to, pp. xxxv-+260. 
Map, Plan and 190 plates. Price 30s. each. (30s. 9d.) 


MPERIAL POLICY. Report of a Committee 
of the Economic Advisory Council on Empire 
Migration. Is. 6d. (Is. 8d.) 
Imperial Industrial Co-operation; by the Imperial 
Economic Committee. 6d. (7d.) 
Note of the Work and Finance of the Empire 
Marketing Board. 1926-1932. 9d. (10d.) 
Statistical Abstract for the British Empire. Latest 
volume, 1924-1930, 5s. (5s. 5d.) 
Tariffs of the non-self-governing Colonics. 

5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.) 


ATERNAL MORTALITY. 4 report 


giving the results of a prolonged study of the 
problem by a group of specialists. Shows that 

nearly half the deaths are preventible. 
(2s. 9d.) 


2s. 6d. 

RIME. Studies in the Psychology of Delin- 

quency. (Case Studies by the Medical Research 

Council.) 2s. (2s. 2d.) 
Report of the Committee on Persistent Offenders. 

ls. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Eprnsurcu: 120 George St. MancueEstTeR: York S 
CarpiFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Cres, 
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HUTCHINSON’s 


important new books 


EDGAR WALLACE 


by His Wife 
. More exciting than any of his mystifying 
novels.”—Sunday Times. “Frank and full of delightful little 
touches and intimate details.”—Daily Telegraph. “ An attractive 
picture of one of the most forceful and gifted personalities of 
modern times.”—Daily Mail. Illus. 12/6 


ENGLAND’s FRENCH 
DOMINION 


by William Teeling who contested the Silvertown Con- 





“Invaluable . . 





stituency against Mr. Jack Jones 
“He touches on every phase of Canadian life and labour .. . 
the honesty of this very readable book, with its frequent flashes 
of clear insight, cannot be challenged.”—Mng. Post. 7/6 


Ready Next Friday 
SNAKES Dy F. W. Fitzsimons, zs, FR«s. 

(Director of Port Elizabeth Museum and Snake Park) 
The author has studied and written about snakes all his life. 


Illus. 10/6 
UPHEAVAL 


by Olga Woronoff 
Olga Woronoff was a close friend of the Grand Duchess Marie, 
and a lady-in-waiting to the Tzarina. Here she describes her 
experiences under the Bolsheviks, and her final flight from 
Russia. Illus. 12/6 











With an Introduction 
by BOOTH TARKINGTON 





Send for full list No. 29 


HUTCHINSON 


& CO. (Publishers) Ltd., London, E.C. 4 




















New Novel by the Author of 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR, Etc. 


OE 


BLACKCOCK’S 





‘bonny fechter,”’ 
Bride. 


excels, 
what his earlier 


FEATHER 





A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from | 


the Scots and Gaelic by 


MAURICE WALSH 


7/6 NET (per post 8/-) 


A Historical Romance of the dashing days of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the scene laid in wild Ireland, where 
the hero, David Gordon, a Scot, ugly of feature but a 
sides against the Sassenach and 
follows his father’s example by winning an _ Irish 
The story gives Maurice Walsh full scope for 
those robust and romantic passages in which he 
for Irish scenery and character 


have done for Scotland. 


and does 
works 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 


| 38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1; and EDINBURGH. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


ANTHONY aWOOD 


Abridged from Andrew Clark’s 
Edition and with an Introduction by 


LLEWELYN POWYS 
This very varied selection from the famous 
antiquarian’s notes, jottings and scraps is a 
unique contribution to our knowledge of 
the way life was lived in 17th century Oxford 


. This beautifully produced book will appeal 
to the general reader as much as to the 
scholar. 


With a portrait of Wood and a 
reproduction of David Loggan’s 
contemporary plan of Oxford. 


Ready October 3rd. Demy 8vo. 15/-. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


A Critical Study by 
WINIFRED HOLTBY 


An informative, well-balanced study of a 
writer who Is acknowledged to be the 
leading woman novelist of to-day. 


With a Portrait. 
Ready October 6th. Crown 8vo. 


WISHART & Co. 


6]-. 
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Finance—Public and Private. 

. (Continued from page 426.) . 
Commonwealth Government ‘or the New South Wales 
Government, as the case may be, for about £13,000,000, 
the operation is entirely in the nature of a conversion, 
New-South Wales Bonds for about £13,000,000 maturing 
on November Ist. 

It is generally believed in the market—and rightly 
so, I think—that as soon as the New South. Wales opera- 
tion is concluded the embargo on new issues of capital 
will be lifted. For the information of those who may 
not have followed the matter, it should be noted that at 
the time of the issue of the conversion operation at the 
end of last June the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
an appeal that no other loans should be floated while 
the conversion was in progress, and this request has 
been so loyally observed that, although there has never 
been any legal embargo on new issues of capital, it has 
been construed into a moral obligation. Now, however, 
this request or embargo will doubtless be withdrawn, 
and because during the past few months there has been 
3 tremendous rise in all investment stocks owing to the 
cheapness of money, many industrial concerns which 
may have debenture issues giving an early option of 
redemption will, no doubt, use the opportunity for 
offering new stocks carrying lower rates of interest for 
the existing obligations. This should involve a good deal 
of financial activity, for it is customary to underwrite 
the new stocks and to make a general offer to the public, 
with a prior claim to allotment in the case of holders of 
maturing obligations. I do not consider, however, that 
even the prospect of these activities should have any really 
depressing effect upon other investments, inasmuch as the 
general tendency will be to reduce the number of high- 
interest yielding stocks in the market, thus stimulating 
rather than diminishing the general investment demand. 

PouiricAL INFLUENCES. 

Nevertheless, there are other factors to which com- 
paratively little attention has been given by the Stock 
Markets during the last three months, but which may or 
may not become more potent influences in the near 
future. It must not, for example, be forgotten that a 
good deal of the cheerfulness in markets which commenced 
some few months ago was born of the result of the 
Conference at Lausanne. Unfortunately, however, events 
in Germany since that Conference seem scarcely to 
have been of a character drawing France and Germany 
closer together; the contrary, indeed, would seem to be 
the fact. Nor have things been going happily with the 
League of Nations,and I am not among those who can 
regard a weakening of the influence of that League 
as other than a serious development. Again, it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that, in spite of much talk 
of improvement in trade, staple industries give at 
present few signs of a return of activity, while in nearly 
all countries the numbers of unemployed are greater 
than ever. The rise in commodity prices is, of course, 
a favourable development, but both as regards com- 
modities and American securities it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that speculation on the other side of 
the Atlantic seems to be a great deal more active than 


trade. Again, too, it is impossible to disregard the 
latest developments in domestic politics. Without 


entering into controversial fiscal questions which are 
probably involved in the expected resignation this week 
of certain Liberal Ministers, the fact remains that much 
of the improvement which has taken place in economic 
conditions here during the past year,and much of the 
recovery in confidence, have been due to the establishment 
of a National Government which it was felt was required 
until conditions of the country became more settled 
and satisfactory. Anything which tends to disturb the 
solidity of the Government or to impair its authority 
cannot be regarded other than seriously, and I feel, 
therefore, that while there is a good deal in the financial 
and economic developments of the past few months 
which may. give promise of an improvement in world 


conditions, it would be unwise to leave out of considera- ; 


tion some of the political factors to which I have-referred. 
For, with the exception, perhaps, of gilt-edged stocks, 
f think that any really unfavourable political develop- 


——, 


ments, local or international, might have a decided} 
disturbing effect upon general markets, which for their 
further advance must, in my judgement, depend Upon q 
fairly early—even if only moderate—improvement in 
trade, and unsettled political conditions do not make 
for trade activity. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Rise IN ASSENTED War Loan. 
AuttrHouGH there has been an undertone of cheerfulness jn 
most departments of the Stock Exchange during the past 
week, the outstanding feature has been the strength of Britis, 
Funds and kindred securities and of the Assented War Loan 
in particular. On Monday the stock at one time touche 
100{ buyers, being the highest price yet reached, but in” 
common with all other securities there was some reaction 
on Tuesday, more attention then being given to international 
politics. The speculative markets have moved uncertainly, 
and on the whole have been influenced principally by Wal 
Street tendencies. Home Industrials have been good on the 
whole and there have been several favourable external. 
influences, such, for example, as the termination of the 
Cotton strike, the aversion of the ’bus strike, the settlement 
of the Milk dispute, and last but, perhaps, not least the 
termination of Mr. Gandhi's fast, as the attendant circumstance 
are regarded as indicating a less strained position in India, 
* X% * * 
Tue CONVERSION. 

The September 30th marks, of course, the final date for 
holders of the British 5 per cent. War Loan to send in requests 
for cash payments, and almost by the time this article is in 
the readers’ hands that date will have passed. The facet 
may be recalled that the total amount to be dealt with was 
£2,085,000,000, and allowing for the automatie conversion 
of stock by those who have taken no action in the matter, 
I should think very probably that the total amount of con- 
versions may be in the neighbourhood of £1,950,000,000. 
If so, the country may well congratulate itself upon a truly 
remarkable achievement. Interest now centres upon the 
manner in which the Government will raise a fresh loan to 
meet cash payments in December to dissentient War Loan 
holders and also to redeem outstanding Treasury Bonds 
and 43 per cent. War Loan to an aggregate amount of about 
£152,000,000, notice of repayment of these loans having 
already been given. 

* * * 
Tut Bank’s By-Laws. 

The Meeting of the Bank of England Court on Thursday 
in last week was a memorable one inasmuch as in addition 
to the formal proceedings connected with the declaration 
of the dividend certain important changes were made in the 
Bank’s by-laws. Some of these were hopelessly obsolete, 
such, for example, as the regulation that every member of 
the staff should be re-elected annually, while in some other 
directions they certainly failed to fulfil modern requirements. 
It is, for example, becoming increasingly evident that in the 
future the holding of the position of Governor and Deputy 
Governor, if not actually permanent, must extend over 4 
period of years in place of the old custom of two years as 
Deputy and two years as Governor. Equally also is it 
apparent that the office must be held by men of exceptional 
ability, prepared to give their whole time to the discharge 
of the duties at the Bank. Yet as matters stood the maximum 
payment to Governors had been fixed at £2,000 a year. 
Accordingly, resolutions were passed at last week’s Meeting 
empowering the Court to extend the present limit of about 
£15,000 for remuneration to all the Directors including the 
Governors to £30,000, empowering the Court at the same time 
to give such remuneration as was deemed desirable to 
members of the Court for special services rendered. 

* 1% % OY 
RECOVERY IN AUSTRALIAN CREDIT. 

If only because a year or two back it was necessary to 
criticize Australian Governments with regard to excessive 
expenditure, overborrowing . and unsound social legislation, 
it is the more satisfactory to be able to-day to pay a tribute 
to the heroic efforts made by the Australian people during 
the severe Exchange crisis and also to record the reward 
which is now attending those efforts. No doubt the extreme 
cheapness of money and the rise in British Government 
stocks would in any case have caused a sympathetic movement 
in Australian stocks in London, but the movement eould not 
possibly have gone far if in the meantime Australia had not 
succeeded in rehabilitating her own credit. The latest 
Commonwealth Budget showed that estimated deficits had 
given place to small realized surpluses, and even in the case 
of New South Wales, where there is still a moderate deficit, 
it is small compared with the anticipated deficit under the 
previous administration. A. W. K. 
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‘ > of satire you will like this revival of a jeu d’esprit which 
A Radio Review first broadcast a year ago. Finally, if you listen to Bag) 
DiscrimmiNatine listeners, who turn on their sets only Die Kunst der Fuge, when it is relayed from the Queen’s N 


when they are hopeful of hearing something which will 
interest them, know that in British broadeasting there is far 
more to praise than to condemn. Discriminate listening : yes, 
but you may say the trouble is to know what is likely to interest 
you. You go to the theatre because you are recommended by 
friends to hear a certain play or because it is praised in the 
papers. But the play that is broadcast (or the talk, or the 
concert) is performed once and if you miss it then because you 
do not feel inclined to take the risk of a wasted hour you miss 
it for ever. It will be one of my aims in this column to offer 
some kind of help in exactly this connexion. My notes will be 
entirely non-technical. I shall draw attention (more explicitly 
than the bare programmes can do) to forthcoming broadcasts 
of importance, and by offering my personal reactions to certain 
outstanding broadcasts of the recent past I shall build up a 
perspective of British broadcasting based on more or less 
definite standards of value. 
* * * * 

The new B.B.C. Talks Syllabus is now available and I 
suggest that all who are interested in broadcast Talks should 
get it. It covers in detail all the main series until the middle 
of December. Its preface claims, I notice, that provision 
has been made ‘for entertainment, for the interests of 
minorities, and for the more serious interests of those who 
believe in the educational possibilities of broadcasting.” 
If this claim were substantiated in the Syllabus itself there 
would be no cause for complaint, and I honestly believe it is 
a fair representation of the intended policy of the Talks 
Department at Broadcasting House. Yet I find the present 
list more than usually conservative. Plenty of provision 
has been made for those interested in broadcasts of an educa- 
tional nature, but I fail to find much that could be classed 
under the heading of entertainment. I would be among 
the first to praise the B.B.C. for the steadfastness with which 
it has clung to a policy of high endeavour and for its encourage- 
ment, in the face of vigorous odds, of all the educational 
aspects of broadcasting ; but the fact remains that the loud 
speaker can often be of far more service to us by transmitting 
vivid, personal experiences than by delivering the most 
learned discourses. For that reason I am sorry to see no 
equivalent, among forthcoming series, to those recent and 


exciting, first-hand narratives of famous Hazards and 
Eseapes. And where, among the more “serious” talks, 


is there anything to compete in interest with the memorable 
* Points of View” series? Instead, we are offered such 
informative but academic subjects as “ Art in Ancient Life,” 
* Our Debt to the Past ” and * The Law of the Land.” What 
the B.B.C. still seems to fail to grasp is the fact that broadeast- 
ing is, at base, essentially a journalistic medium and not a 
fireside substitute for the lecture-platform. The Sunday after- 
noon talks, “ Christ in the Changing World,” are a case in 
point. I have listened to two contributions : Congregational 
and Methodist. Is it essential for a talk on Christ to sound 
so like a sermon? Must all religious talks sooner or later 
lapse into hymnal quotations, childish metaphor, and moments 
of unctuous rhetoric ? Here is a theme of really contemporary 
interest, and it is a pity to hear it being treated from an angle 
woefully outside the world of ordinary men and women, 
* * * * 


One of the two new B.B.C. book critics makes his first 
appearance before the microphone in that capacity next 
week: Mr. I. M. Forster. Readers of the Speciator will not 
need to be advised of the fine sensibility and critical awareness 
of the author of 4A Passage to India. We shares his new 
position with Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and the choice of two 
such contrasted critics should do much to enliven a feature 
that was rapidly in danger of becoming limited and even 
sterile. There are two dramatic broadcasts in the week to 
which I would draw attention: Lennox Robinson’s ‘* The 
White Blackbird,” and C. Dennis Freeman’s “ House Party.” 
Lennox Robinson’s well-written dialogue and keen sense of 
comedy make his plays excellent material for broadcasting, 


where appeal to the ear is everything. ‘‘ House Party” is a 


dramatic essay in sophistication: it is certainly not everyone's 
meat, but if you have a fancy for wit balanced on a knife-edge 





I advise the use of a score—if it is possible to get hold of one 





* * * * 
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Sunday: “ Christ in the Changing World” (London and — 
Midland Regional, 5.0). , 
Monday: “* New Books.”—E. M. Forster (National, 6.50, 82] | By 7 
and ‘** The Art of Fugue’ (National, 8.15). BA) | corm 
Tuesday : Chamber Music—The Virtuoso String Quart A 
with Herbert Heyner (National, 9.20). 2 f 
Wednesday : ‘“‘ The White Blackbird,” by Lennox Robins, A 0 4 
(National, 9.20, and Thursday London Regional, 8.0), 2 me 
Thursday : Vernon Bartlett, from Geneva (National, 9,29) 2 ‘ 
and a Recital by John Goss and the London Singers (National, Z 
9.35). | Ae 
Friday : ‘* House Party,” by C. Dennis Freeman (Nation JZ 
8.0, and Saturday London and Midland Regional, 9.15) anf TH 
“America Yesterday and To-day ”—Mr. S. K. Ratelity BE 
(London Regional, 7.30). Ma 
Saturday: A Liverpool Promenade Concert, includiy —2 
Rachmaninov’s Pianoforte Concerto in C. Minor (Londo 
Regional, 8.0). C. Henry Warren, (late 
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ACROSS. DOWN. 

1. A safeguard against 2. One of thirty-nine. 

‘* things that g0 dump in 3. Flower. 

the night ’’ (two words). 4. Useful voice to the sailor, 
9. The cur has swallowed but hardly to the diva. — 

rather more than a tin. 5. English town that is 
10. Its owner cannot read it. always the same weight. F 
11. ‘* Toby, M.P.”’ 6. The painter invokes : 
12. Ending of many coast dish. 

towns. 7. Has more flesh—or is iti 


13. Unemployed part of a 
pacifist, one would think. 
16. U.S. writer. 8. 


Frenchman’s _professioi > 
in an Englishman’s 12! 
He snaps, and finishes? 


17. It is to be hoped that you with an injunction tf 
possess one, and do not strike a_ lady. 
call it this. 9. Famous cricketer. 

18. It’s grand, under the 14. Italian port. 0 office 
tree. 15. Eastern America to 4 

21. Famous Anglo-French Frenchman ? 
‘* incident.”’ 19. Sounds like a Bath nota 

23. Baseball team. bility, and might be a 


24. 
25. 


Greek coins. 


ingredient of Bath watery 
Gilbert held that noble 


(two words). 






h 


statesmen should not. 20. How did that animal g¢ 
28. Usual state of the among the diplomats? 
Italian-opera lcver. 21. Mediterranean vessel. 
29. Reel car (anag.). 22. This part of Canada en fl 
30. Who is he ? Wordsworth in Brazil. SQ 
asks (two words). 26. The evening kind wai 
Carolled about. 
27. ‘*‘ Damn with faint prais., 
assent with civil ——.” 
0 shareh 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 
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0 office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


“IAssurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


| 
| October, 1932. 3s, 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
OTTAWA By the Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE 
THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE By Sir GEORGE PAISH 
TEN YEARS OF FASCISM By Dr. ARTURO LABRIOLA 
THE MEMEL DISPUTE By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 
| CHARLES DARWIN By Professor JULIAN HUXLEY 


SCIENCE AND PROVIDENCE By the Rev. Principal CAIRNS, D.D. 
AUSTRO-GERMAN RELATIONS: A RETROSPECT By DANUBIAN 
MR. STIMSON AND THE PACT OF PARIS By FRANK DARVALL 
WILLIAM PENN By Professor W. W. COMFORT 
SAMURL PURCHAS, HIS FRIENDS AND BOOKS 

By MALCOLM LETTS 


Arms and The League of Nations; The Nature of the Present 
Climax; The von Schleicher Spirit in Germany. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


| THE THEORY OF CONTINENTAL DRIFT By G. F. S. HILLS 
| “BESS OF HARDWICK” By ARTHUR J. ASHTON 
| A CHINESE PEEP SHOW By the Rev. DOUGLAS W. THOMPSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEGRGE CLASGOW 
| 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4, 

















Quietly situated within 

BRIGHTON a minute or two of 
© amusements, shops, 

libraries, and Museum. Real comfort, good food, and 


perfect service at the most moderate cost. 
Opposite the Pavilion, North Gate. 


THE BLENHEIM HOTEL. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand: 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








THEATRES 








NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. Tem. Bar 3878. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 SHARP. MATS., THURS. and SAT. at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents: 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. By BERNARD SHAW. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 














QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
EVENSONG 


by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, wit 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 


PERSONAL 
RAY 





-D teacea act capt LAMP. 
BRITISH HANOVIA “HOME-SUN"’ 18 GUINEAS 
MODEL. 
jrand New. 
For SaLe OWING TO SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Box 517. 


£11, 





LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Koad, 
London, E. 1, 


G 








UEST House for those seeking rest and home com- 
forts, Central heating, large garden, bracing air, 





10 mins. sea. Med. rec.—-Mr. & Mrs, EGGinton, 
138 Canterbury Road, Westbrook, Margate. 
you would see without glasses send stamped 


r 


Abiord House, 


addressed envelope for particulars to MIss PEARSON, 
Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs, and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





YISTER or Brother (tempy. acting) wanted for Girl 5, 
Big house and grounds. Kindergarten, riding, 
dancing. Every care. Expenses only.—Box 519. 





0 RELATIVES, 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles, 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Tel.: Byron 2495, 





RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID, 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. Liuoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, 


ye AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 








MEDICAL 


YROW YOUNG. R707, the wonderful new GLAND 

BW TREATMENT, willkeep vou YOUNGand VITALLY 
ALIVE. Don’t let oncoming years make you less active. 
Write for free Book and learn how to keep young.— 
SEVEN O- SEVEN Lrb., Bond Street House, New Bond 
Street, London. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
52.000 BREAKFASTS.—Free, Ample, Satis- 


fying, supplied each winter to hungry 
East knd children. Kemember the little ones. 3d. pays 
for ONE meal, 25s. for 100. How many may we enter- 
tain as your guests? R.S.V.P. to THE REV. Percy 
INESON, Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commertial Road, London, E. 1, 











ADT AT A DIS E 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 
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CINEMA 





T H E A-C 4 D&M YX, 
Oxtord St. (opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2Nb, 


Leontine Sagan’s 
Vsychological Study of Adolescence 


*MADCHEN IN UNIFORM. 


Also the Himalayan Expedition Vilim 


** EXCELSIOR.”’ 


_ = ee a 
— 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. 


+‘ Church of England 
Ss GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LoKb BISHOP OF ST, ALBANS, 





Chairman: THE 
University Examinations 


Large playing-fields. New Boarding House recently 
cpeucd.—fLor particulars apply to the Hkab-MIsTRESs, 





| 


OCT. 7-29 
the most delightful 


CRUISE 


of the YEAR 


\ 
















PERFECT 
CUISINE 
& SERVICE 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
OCTOBER 7-29 FROM 42 GNS. 


From Southampton and visiting CORUNA for Santiago, 
CASABLANCA, TANGIER, PALMA DE MAJORCA, 
NAPLES for Vesuvius and Pompeii, PALERMO, 
ALGIERS, MALAGA, CEUTA for Tetuan, LISBON. 


ALSO 45-DAYS DELIGHTFUL 
SUNSHINE CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES 


From Southampton. Jan. 25 
For details and illustrated Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, 5.W.1 (Whitehall 2266), 





t. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 80920), 
Liverpool : 10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 


CVS-172 











OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
rN and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T 





HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER- 
i SHIRE.—A boarding school for girls with special 
Preparatory House for 30 younger pupils. Recognized 
and inspected by Board of EHducation. Beautifully 
situated high on the slope of the hills in large grounds and 
playing fields. The aim of the School is to give a wide 
general education on modern lines with special attention 
to music, art and modern languages. For terms, 
scholarships and photographs apply to the SECRETARY. 


Series discounts : 


910/ ° , charged 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for Ite 


h Temittange 









SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

































VROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITU 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPAGU 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON TOR 


S.W. 15. DEMONST ON 
GARDENS, W. KEN GTON, W.14 

E. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss & y 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning R R 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Bayon 
apply to the SECRETARY, 






SCHOOL, 
mM 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AN ' 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS ark 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTS 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased a 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) Prospectuses 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough ideas of fees should be given, 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Sipe 
London, E.C,4. Tel.: Mansion House 5058, 








LECTURES 





B IRK BEC K © 0 14 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

A COURSE OF TWENTY LECTURES on 

* MOVEMENTS IN MODERN THOUGHT’ 

will be given by Mr. C, E. M. Joad, M.A,, Leet 

in Philosophy at the College, on Tuesdays from 6 

commencing on October 4th, followed by a Discusiy 
Class, 

Detailed syllabus on application 

Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E. 


EG@] 


to the Secreta 
C. 4. 





Reali ERSITY OF LONDOS 
A course of three Lectures on ‘* EDUCATION 
PROBLEMS OF THE FAR AND NEAR E 
will be given (in English) by Professor C. H. I 
(late Minister of Education in Prussia), at THE] 
TUTE OF EDUCATION (formerly the London] 
Training College), SOUTHAMPTON ROW, We} 
on OCTOBER 11th, 12th and 13th, at 5.30 pm. g 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof 
Sir T. Perey Nunn, D.Litt., LL.D., D.Sc., M.A., Dies 

of the Institute of Education. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
Ss. J. 





TICKET, 
WORSLEY, 


Academic Registre 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward 8 

to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50( 

Prizes for Poems, Catalogues free,—STOCKWELL, Lt, 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








INCOLN WILLIAMS, Publisher, invites orga 

Mss. for general list, book length only. Ku 

or unknown authors please note. Generous & 
suitable work. 30 St. Martin's Court, W.C.2. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stony 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus | 
KONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 





YONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical comps 
Ss tions also considered for publication. Knowa 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PrTER Deng 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, ¥ 








soarding School for Girls. 

E recognized by the Board of Education, Graduate 
Staff. Excellent health and games record, Individual 
care. Scholarships available. A few vacancies for girls 
working for School Certificate in 1933, Special terms 
offered to suitable Candidates. 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY, 








CO-EDUCATION 


ATEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
N soc. of Friends 1798, Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended. —Apply H&Ab-MASTER. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eg SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol, End, 1708, 
» 180 boys, all boarders. Low tees, Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rey, the HkAD-MASTER, 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


KAUPRE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. -A_ first- 
I Class French Finishing Schoot for givls. Prospectus 
and references from Miss JUbsoN, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 








JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second incom 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—hea 
INSTITUTE (Dept, 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 








BOOKS, &c. 





AVERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The! 

4, End Star, Vull of fascinating articles and pict 
of East End life. Send your name and address, 4 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue. ~The h 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END MISSI 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London ] 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for 


AA SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknote 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Si 
Sheflield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques 


Large. or small quant 


Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Goods returned if price not accepted, Send @ 
your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 
Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cozs, 
2 ate 
MISCELLANEOUS ten a ee 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 
Tobacco, “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per na _ 
1,000 for 58s, 6d. ° IVE ECONOMICALLY.—STOKE COURT, lovely 


ree, plain or cork-tipped ; 
3 manutacturers, J. J, FREEMAN & Co., Lirp., 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1, “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Mobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 4d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 
———e—— 2, 
OR A UNIQUE PRESENT give a Craft-constructed, 
F 8-inch wide, miniature, inlaid, bow-fronted chest of 
3s. — Particulars 








wers, Prices from £3 from 
- London, W.C. 1. 


BM/BXNN, 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Speetator. Prepaid Classitied 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) pcr iasertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 








week, Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
‘Artisticand original work from £3 3s, Specimens sent, 
free, HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 


FOR £37. 
CITY OF SIMLA 


Liverpool, Oct. 15, Marseilles, Oct. 22. 


CITY OF LAHORE 


Liverpool, Oct. 25, Marseilles, Nov. 2. 
ONE CLASS ONLY. 


Outside Single and Two-berth Rooms 
available. 
Descriptive Brochure and 
Rate Schedules on application. 
ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 
London: 104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 
Tel.: Ave. 9340, 


LIVERPOOL: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840. 
GLASGOW : 75, Bothwell Street. Tel.: Cent. 9222. 











EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St.'Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 








VALITY UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
saves middlemen’s profits, saves you shillings in 
the £. Pure Wool, or Mixtures. Any style, any size ; 
for woman, child and man. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
Comfortable cut. Hard-wearing, long-lasting. GUARAN- 
TEED against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or 
money back.—Write for Ilus’d Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “ B-P”’’ Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands.—Send postcard to BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL,.—¥First- 
B class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
Large garage, Historical associations from A.D, 1759. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.AC 
Illd, Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager, 





surroundings, Special inclusive terms, 4 
per week. Excellent chef. Home produce, Bridge, 
Dancing, Tennis, Squash. Golf Stoke Poges. Country 
house atmosphere.—STOKE COURT, Stoke Poges, Bucks. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


guineas 








English 


Lrp. 
P. R. H. A., LtD., ST, GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres, Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


SLEEP, Bath and Breakfast at HEMMING’S!!! 
‘ 6s. one night, 11s. two nights. Good beds, good hot 
baths, good food, Best value obtainable, Hot and cold 
water all rooms, British eggs, butter, poultry, meat. 
Dinners optional —H EMMING’S, 34 Southwick St., W.2, 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 


Bowne ON YOUR HOTEL BILL by staying at 
“4 WILLIAMS’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 22/23 Torring- 
ton Square, London, W.C, 1, 
fortable ; highly recommended. 

6s. 6d. Please ask for full tariff, 











Very central. Quiet, com- 
Room and breakfast, 





V HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Break. 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner 63, 6d., og 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


WME TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels 





or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specrator’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible. readers will patronize thems 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 

—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS, 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—-GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District) —VICTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Perths.)—DREADNOUGHT. 

—PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry),—GOLF. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN,. 
—RHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD, 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 


DORKING.— —— 

DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— —— 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


—PANMURE, 
ELIE (Vife).—MARINE, 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire)—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX AND PELIVAN. 
HARROGATE,—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 

HUNSTANTON,.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 


KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY, 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridze). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—~KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St.,W.C. 1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 





LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S, 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE. (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 





NEWQUAY.— HEADLAND, 


—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


OBAN.—ALEXANDRA, 
—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION, 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND, 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PkK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—G LEN DARAGH. 
—(nr.) HUNTLY, BisHopsTEIGNToN, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. e 
—ROSETOR. 
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TROON.— MARINE. 
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WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somersct).—ROYAIL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.),—EAGLE LODGE, 
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